














LOOKING 
FORWARD 


fp To most peceENT Americans, brought up in 
the tradition of “Sh, the servants will hear you, 
George!” there is something at once disreputable 
and fascinating about families who quarrel in pub- 
lic. It is tenement manners. It smacks of the queasy 
quagmire in which the tabloids mess about. And 
yet so fascinating is any display of pure, unvar- 
nished human nature that as a rule we stand and 
listen, no matter how late the hour or threatening 
the weather. The most amazing character I ever 
heard speak—for I never saw her, since her voice 
came floating down an apartment house well—was 
a lady who spoke in a high, acidulous tone to some 
invisible opponent, “I may be a bum, but I never 
took up with no traveling salesman!” 


BS Ir THE UNEXPECTED view of human nature 
so arrests our attention in even the sordid quarrels 
of the tenements, what must be said for a family 
row so magnificent as to claim for its scene the 
drawing rooms of royalty and as its servants’ hall 
the newspaper readers of the world? How can 
there fail to be interest in a royal family which, 
far from smothering its quarrels when the servants 
enter, gives the intimate details of all its disagree- 
ments to the public in the form of thousands and 
thousands of mimeographed sheets to the news- 
papers? 


b> AppaReNtty it is through no accident that 
the name and affairs of King Carol of Roumania 
have been trumpeted to the world. Nor is the gen- 
eral impression of the present Roumanian monarch 
and his mother, Queen Marie, a result of any melo- 
dramatic hounding of the family by European 
yellow journalists of the five star final type. In- 
stead, newspaper publicity has apparently been 
thrown by the family itself—in the place of 
crockery. Reputations instead of lamps have been 
hit and destroyed. And there has been very little 
accident about it all. 


b> Konrap Bercovicr’s story, “Royal Intrigue 
in Roumania,” which starts in this issue, is like 
a searchlight turned on the Roumanian court. It 
makes clear many things which have puzzled news- 
paper readers ever since the World War brought 
Marie and her country into view. And, amazing 
and ridiculous as much of it is, it will prove well 
worth reading just for the facts it so clearly re- 
veals. 
Francis Rurus Betiamy. 
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Next Week in the Outlook 


Royal Intrigue in Roumania. By Konrad Bercovici. 


The second installment of the serial, entitled “The Black 
Spider Spins a Web,” tells of the intrigues of Prince Shtirbey 
in opposition to the heir apparent and in favor of Queen 
Marie. 


The Suicide of Radio. By Marshall Kernochan. 


An article on the rising tide of listeners’ revolt against 
squawking, crooning and advertisers’ ballyhoo on the air. 


Big Bill the Builder. By Lewis Hunt. 


A story of William Hale Thompson of Chicago—and what 
happened to him in the Chicago mayoralty election last Tuesday. 
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“THE MARINES HAVE LANDED AND HAVE THE SITUATION WELL IN HAND” 
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>> Trend of the Week << 


b> Not Applying 


ARLY in March the Republican 

National Committee decided to or- 

ganize a special council to tell the 
farmers how much the Administration 
had done for them. On March 30 the 
Department of Agriculture reported that 
the general index of farm prices as of 
March 15 was 31 per cent lower than 
the 1930 level and but 91 per cent of 
the pre-war level. Three days later the 
grain quotations from Chicago showed 
new crop wheat selling at the lowest 
price since 1896, corn at the lowest since 
1922 and oats at the lowest since 1911. 
And on the following day the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed that the 
value of the nation’s agricultural ex- 
ports during the eight months ending 
on February 28, 1931, was $400,000,- 
000 below that of the previous year; 
that there was not only a drop of $56,- 
000,000 in the value of wheat exports 
and of $228,000,000 in the value of 
cotton exports but also sizeable de- 
creases for twenty-two other principal 
agricultural products. 

This, therefore, is written merely to 
warn the Republican National Commit- 
tee not to ask us to serve on its farm 
council. We couldn’t think of anything 
to say. In fact, if we had to take the 
job we don’t believe we'd say any- 
thing. We’d just stand out there in the 
wheat belt waving a big American flag. 


ee The Fall Case 


Tue penultimate straw by which Albert 
B. Fall might save himself from jail 
has been swept away by the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. 
On April 6 the court handed down a 
unanimous decision upholding Fall’s 


conviction in 1929 for accepting a $100,- 
000 bribe from Edward L. Doheny in 
the infamous Elk Hills oil lease case. 
Hence, unless his appeal is successfully 
carried through the Supreme Court, he 


will spend a year in jail in addition to 
paying a fine of $100,000. 

Now one may try to figure out why 
Doheny should have been found inno- 
cent in 1930 of giving a bribe which 
Fall, a few months before, was found 
guilty of receiving. Nor is this the only 
puzzle in the oil cases. While Fall was 
Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, 
Doheny and Sinclair corporations re- 
ceived, respectively, leases on Elk Hills 
and Teapot Dome oil reserves. Both re- 
serves have been recovered by the Gov- 
ernment, which brought civil suits for 
that purpose, yet Fall, Doheny and Sin- 
clair have been acquitted of charges of 
conspiring to defraud the Government. 

It is now too late to muster much in- 
dignation over the oil scandals. But 
there is piquancy in the thought that the 
former Secretary of the Interior will 
appeal to the highest court, presided 
over by one of his fellow cabinet officers 
who was appointed by another. 


b> Marines al Managua 


Tue earthquake and fire in Managua, 
capital of Nicaragua, showed the United 
States Marines at their best. Shocking 
as the disaster was, with hundreds in- 
jured, thousands killed and thousands 
of others homeless, it would have been 
more so but for the Marines. To list 
what they did is to list what was done 
in those first hours of misery. It was 
they who led the rescue work, fought fire 
with dynamite, provided first aid for the 
injured and surgical operations for the 
gravely hurt. It was the Marines’ camp 
which became Managua’s place of refuge 
and their food which fed the hungry. It 
was the Marines who drove ambulances 
through the destruction, superintended 
the search for bodies, set up water sta- 
tions, enforced martial law, held the 
situation in hand until additional relief 
arrived and, in short, brought order out 
of chaos. It is the Marines who deserve 
the credit and they deserve well-nigh 


all of it. “They have done wonderful 
work,” said President Moncada. “To 
them we offer our heartfelt thanks.” 

It may be too much to say that they 
have wholly erased the bad name which 
the United States had won by landing 
Marines in Latin-America. Yet in ap- 
peasing Latin-America’s feeling against 
interference from Washington — the 
Marines at Nicaragua were more valu- 
able than a hundred good-will tours or 
a thousand honeyed manifestoes. Latin- 
Americans are emotional. It will not be 
easy for them—it would not be easy for 
any one—to forget the sight of Marines 
bearing a kinsman on a stretcher. 


b& The Nicaraguan Canal 


In tHE wake of efforts to relieve the 
distress in Managua there arose one 
problem for Nicaragua and another for 
the United States. So complete was the 
destruction that Nicaragua wondered 
whether to rebuild the city or establish 
the capital elsewhere. In the end the 
question probably will be decided by 
cold economics. 

The second problem turned upon the 
effect of the quake on proposals that the 
United States dig an interocean canal 
across southern Nicaragua, where a lake 
and a river present an enticing route. 
These proposals had been pending in 
Congress for eighty years before the 
Senate ratified the treaty of 1916 which 
granted the United States exclusive 
right to construct the canal. When, two 
years ago, it had become questionable 
whether the Panama Canal could handle 
the traffic in store for it, Congress au- 
thorized a survey of the Nicaraguan 
route. Borings were being completed at 
the time of the earthquake, though the 
survey report, completed several months 
ago. showed that the canal was entirely 
feasible. 

Doubtless many opponents of the 
Nicaraguan canal will use the earth- 
quake as an argument against it. How- 
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ever, according to Sydney B. William- 
son, chief of the civilian engineers on 
the board of survey, Nicaragua since the 
Spanish conquest has had fewer major 
earthquakes than the Panama region it- 
self—forty-two as against fifty-one. 
The earthquake menace, virtually the 
same for both routes, is, he says, in 
neither case serious enough to justify 
abandonment. In ‘fact, the disaster at 
Managua is an argument for the Nic- 
araguan canal rather than one against 
it, since it indicates that the ownership 
of two canals probably would prevent 
our control of interocean traffic from 
being destroyed by a single earthquake. 


b> Raskob on Sound Ground 


Joun J. Raskos’s letter to the mem- 
bers of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has been called bad politics on 
the ground that it will cause a wet-dry 
quarrel in the Democratic party. It 
might, as plausibly, be called good 
politics on the ground that a clash be- 
tween the party’s wet majority and the 
dry minority is inevitable and that if 
possible it should be started and settled 
before convention time. But good 
politics or bad politics, the letter is 
sound statesmanship. If Mr. Raskob is 
“an amateur in politics,’ then politics 
needs more amateurs. 

What, essentially, is he trying to do? 
He is trying to make his party stand 


for something and to make its platform 
mean something, as parties and plat- 
forms nowadays generally do not. He 
wants his party to avoid the dubious 
prohibition position toward which it has 
lately seemed to be heading—the posi- 
tion of running a wet candidate on a dry 
or non-committal platform, so as to 
satisfy the wet East and the dry South 
alike. His hope is that the platform will 
pledge Democrats in Congress to vote 
for the submission to the states of the 
“home-rule plan” he described before 
the National Committee in March. 
Briefly, this would amend the Eight- 
eenth Amendment so that wet states 
could be wet while dry states would have 
the codperation of the federal govern- 
ment in remaining dry. In short, he 
wants the party not only to nominate 
a wet candidate but to adopt a wet plat- 
form. He thinks that is the honest way, 
as it is, and he thinks that is the best 
way to win, as, again, it is. 

It has been charged that Mr. Raskob 
is seeking to have the Democratic com- 
mittee rather than the convention write 
the platform. But, as he points out, ac- 
cording to the rules of the party it is 
not only the right but the duty of the 
committee to recommend policies to the 
convention, and that is all he is asking 
it to do. His letter is merely a summary 
of the policies—particularly the pro- 
hibition policies—he wishes the party 
to advocate and a request that the com- 
mitteemen submit the policies they wish 
it to advocate. When the committeemen 
send in their own suggestions, as pre- 
sumably they will, these will be tabu- 
lated and the result will constitute the 
committee’s recommendations as_ to 
party policies. Hence Mr. Raskob will 
have his way much as if the committee 
had voted on such recommendations at 
its recent meeting in Washington, as he 
desired. For “an amateur in politics” 
Mr. Raskob seems to be getting things 
he wants and to want things worth get- 
ting. 


bee Why Not Parachutes? 


TuHere can be no doubt that the airplane 
which crashed in Kansas, carrying Knute 
Rockne and seven other passengers to 
their deaths, took the prestige of com- 
mercial aviation temporarily down with 

There can be no doubt that a few 
more fatal airplane accidents involving 
passengers as prominent as Rockne 
would seriously retard the growth of 
commercial aviation in the United 
States. 
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It may be quite true that in the long 
view the tragedy in Kansas, however 
shocking, must seem but a minor in- 
cident in the development of a great new 
means of transportation. It may be quite 
true that commercial aviation is now so 
soundly established that, according to 
Department of Commerce figures, forty- 
seven American companies flew 17 
million miles over 108 domestic routes 
in the last six months of 1930, carrying 
189.000 passengers. It may be quite true 
that the Department’s statistics show a 
record of millions of miles flown on all 
scheduled American-owned passenger 
airlines in a half-year period with but 
one fatal accident, involving two passen- 
gers, 

None of this makes much impression 
on the man in the street who remembers 
that Rockne is dead and remembers how 
he died. It is useless to tell such a man 
that his feeling of skepticism about com- 
mercial aviation is unjust and that he 
has no such profound reaction to rail- 
way, automobile or steamship accidents 
as to accidents in the air. What he feels, 
he feels, and arguments, facts and fig- 
ures of this sort will not alter his feeling 
that Rockne’s death proves airplane 
travel to be dangerous, 

To some extent, nevertheless, the po- 
tential air traveler’s fear and uncer- 
tainty might be overcome by evidence 
that everything possible was being done 
to insure his safety. For example, it 


might be overcome by supplying com- 
mercial airplanes with parachutes, to be 
worn at the option of the passenger, as 
has been suggested by Will Rogers, who 
next to Lindbergh is perhaps the most 


Wide World , 
PLANS A PLATFORM 


John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee 
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influential press-agent aviation ever had. 
In some cases the parachute might be 
useless, in others it might be useful only 
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THE MAN THEY GOT 


Leo V. Brothers, convicted of the Lingle murder 
in Chicago 


for a passenger sitting near an exit—in- 
cidentally, might not the number of exits 
be increased ?—but, as Rogers says, “It 
at least gives you a chance that you 
haven’t got otherwise.” His suggestion 
sounds like a good one. A passenger with 
a parachute would probably be some- 
what safer, and feel a great deal safer, 
than a passenger with nothing more to 
lean on than a vague knowledge that cer- 
tain inspections had been conducted and 
regulations complied with so that he 
might complete his journey without mis- 
hap. 


pee‘ Overshoes”’ for Planes 


At THIs writing the specific cause of the 
Rockne plane crash had not been deter- 
mined. Indeed, Anthony Fokker, de- 
signer of the plane, remarked after 
examining the wreckage that he did not 
expect to be able to find the cause. Mr. 
lokker, however, was one of the many 
who said that ice, forming on the wings, 
may have played a part in producing the 
disaster. The Department of Commerce 
also reported that ice had formed on the 
wings, though it used this fact and others 
to construct a theory that ice probably 
formed on the propeller hub of the right 
outboard motor, that a substantial piece 
of this ice broke off, hit the propeller 
blade and broke it, and that this in turn 
caused a shock which wrenched off the 
wing found a quarter-mile from the 
fuselage. 

Whatever harm the formation of ice 
on the wings did to this plane, it is 
known to have wrecked many others. 
Hence the importance of a compara- 
tively obscure news item, of the day be- 
fore the Rockne crash, reporting that 


wing “overshoes”’ to prevent serious ice 
formation had been developed and suc- 
cessfully tested at Akron, Ohio, by the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, the Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., and their re- 
search associate, Dr. William Geer of 
Cornell University. The “‘overshoes” are 
pouches of specially treated rubber, 
fitted over the leading edges of wings and 
struts. Connected with a motor-driven 
air pump in the cockpit, they are inflated 
and deflated at will, the breathing itself 
causing the ice to crumble away before 
it becomes dangerously heavy. Should 
the contraption prove as effective for 
commercial aviation as the tests indi- 
cated it might, another serious hazard 
will have been overcome. 


ep End of the Lingle Case 


CuicaGo civic and religious leaders are 
said to be pleased with the conviction 
of Leo V. Brothers for the murder of 
Alfred J. Lingle, Chicago Tribune 
police reporter. If so, they are easily 
satisfied. Assuming that justice to be 
effective must be efficiently administered, 
must be speedy, must be certain and 
must carry a penalty to fit the crime, 
there is nothing encouraging in the 
Lingle case. 

Lingle was shot and killed on June 9, 
in the heart of Chicago. Despite the re- 
sultant hullabaloo—with a police com- 
missioner forced out of office, the news- 
papers defying the underworld, civic or- 
ganizations issuing front-page  state- 
ments and hundreds of criminals ar- 
rested and promptly released—Brothers 
was not apprehended until December 21, 
more than six months after the murder. 
Meanwhile, other suspects had been 
rounded up, but in no instance was the 
evidence sufficient to warrant a trial. 

Eventually, on March 16, Brothers 
was brought before a jury. The defense 
charged that he was being framed and 
the prosecution, making no attempt to 
prove a motive for the murder, sought 
to identify him as the man whom wit- 
nesses had seen at the place of the crime. 
After twenty-seven hours of delibera- 
tion the jury brought in a guilty verdict 
carrying a penalty of fourteen years in 
the penitentiary, with the defendant 
eligible for parole in eight years and 
three months. 

How any one can be satisfied with 
that outcome of the case it is very hard 
to see. If Brothers committed the mur- 
der, or if he was present and aided and 
abetted in the murder, eight years in 
prison is an absurdly light punishment. 
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If he did not aid in or commit the mur- 
der, the eight-year penalty represents 
a flagrant miscarriage of justice. Either 
way, the outcome is nothing in which 
Chicago’s civic and religious leaders can 
take pride. In fact, the entire story of 
the case might well be capped with the 
title, “What’s Wrong with American 
Justice.” 


be Mickey Goes to Law 


Mickey Movse thumbed his fine elastic 
nose at rival animated cartoons as long 
as possible, confident that they couldn't 
hold a candle to his, anyway. But now 
that it has reached the point where fans 
send him protests against ineptness and 
occasional vulgarity in the cartoons of 
his rivals, which they have mistaken for 
his, Mickey has gone to law. A mouse 
has to protect his reputation; besides, 
there is Minnie to think of. Walt Disney 
Productions, Inc., creators of Mickey 
Mouse and “Silly Symphonies,” have 
filed suit against Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
and the Van Buren Corporation of New 
York asking for an injunction to pre- 
vent them from further use of animated 
cartoon characters “in any variation so 
nearly similar as to be mistaken” for the 
original Mickey and Minnie and their 
India ink companions. 

Whatever the merits of his case, one 
can understand Mickey’s indignation. 
Mickey has always been pure; the most 
the censors ever demanded of him in the 
way of delicacy was that his cow’s udder 
be deleted, and this was quickly done. 
Imagine his consternation, then, when 
he heard the report that a shameless 
hussy in a rival cartoon, said to be so 
like Minnie as to be taken for her by 





Walt Disney Studios 
MICKEY AS VIRTUOSO 


one of Mickey’s fans, had embarrassed 
the audience by losing important gar- 
ments. This feature of the case, alone, 
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is enough to make the blood pound in 
the veins of those thousands of Ameri- 
cans for whom the Disney cartoon is 
often the one tolerable period in an eve- 
ning at the talkies. We suggest that if 
Mickey has a sound case he retain 
Clarence Darrow to plead it and if 
necessary carry it to the highest 
tribunals, And then we hope and pray 
that the Walt Disney Studios will give 
us a cartoon of Mickey doing it. 


>> Defeat in Connecticut 


Wuat osstac.es obstruct the enact- 
ment of sensible laws regulating birth 
control were strikingly revealed in Con- 
necticut when the General Assembly de- 
feated a bill to modify the statute now 
in force. The Connecticut law, perhaps 
the most stringent in the nation, is 
simplicity itself. It absolutely prohibits 
the use of contraceptives and by implica- 
tion, at least, makes the doctor who 
prescribes them and the druggist who 
sells them accessories to the crime. The 
modification proposed was by no means 
radical. It merely provided that when, 
in his opinion, the health of a patient 
would be endangered by pregnancy, a 
licensed physician might prescribe con- 
traceptives. 

It seems only reasonable to safeguard 
the public health by empowering physi- 
cians to make use of their professional 
knowledge, but reason played small 
part in the decision of the General As- 
sembly. The Catholic Church did not 
openly enter this controversy, but it was 
not obliged to; the legislators were fully 
aware of its position. Reluctance to in- 
cur its disfavor and eagerness to win 
its approval were perhaps the chief fac- 
tors in determining the outcome. More- 
over, Democrats from the cities with 
their large Catholic populations found 
willing allies in Protestant Republicans 
from the small towns, whose remarks on 
the bill disclosed all the familiar ig- 
norance and intolerance. 

None the less, advocates of the bill 
are not without hope. For the first time, 
their measure was favorably reported 
by the Judiciary Committee and the vote 
in the Legislature showed a gain on the 
side of liberality. In 1929 a birth-control 
bill was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 226 to 18; this 
year the vote was 172 to 76. Again, the 
attitude of the press was generally hos- 
pitable, with correspondents of papers 
representing the rank and file mainly 
favoring a change in the law. Probably 
it will be only a matter of time until 


Connecticut gives legal recognition to 
the customs of the great majority of its 
citizens. 


be Fairy Tale Come True 


Horatio Ager still lives. Bryan Un- 
tiedt, plucky thirteen-year-old boy who 
fought death-laden sleep from his com- 
panions and wrapped his own clothes 
around them during the blizzard tragedy 
in Towner, Colorado, has been invited 
to the White House to visit President 
Hoover. As soon as he recovers from the 
frozen arms and feet he suffered during 
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HERO OF THE HOUR 


Thirteen-year-old Bryan Untiedt in hospital at 
Lamar, Colorado 


the thirty-six hours he and his twenty- 
one schoolmates were imprisoned in a 
snowbound school bus, Bryan will ride 
in a Pullman to Washington. He will be 
dressed in new clothes furnished by en- 
thusiastic merchants. He will be met by 
a presidential limousine. He will sleep 
in the very bed occupied by Lindbergh 
—yes, Lindbergh—after his return from 
Paris, and will tour Washington with a 
secret service escort. 

Deservedly the most admired boy in 
America, Bryan is also one of the most 
enviable. He is enviable as all human 
beings are enviable who have the moral 
strength to be brave when the need 
arises. He is enviable as all are en- 
viable whose most lofty aspirations are 
realized, whose fairy tales come true. 
To be the invited to the White House, 
goal of the American boy’s grandest am- 
bitions. To be the personal guest of the 
President of the United States—to every 
American boy the king of the world. To 
walk where the great Lincoln walked, 
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and not to have or to mind the thought 
that the less great Harding walked there 
too. To be of an age when every Presi- 
dent is a hero and none is ever an op- 
portunist putting the welfare of himself 
and his party above the welfare of the 
country and surrounded with dubious 
“practical” politicians plugging for his 
and their political advantage. 

“O youth! The strength of it, the 
faith of it, the imagination of it!” May 
Washington’s sun shine brightly for 
Bryan Untiedt and the cherry blossoms 
blow softly along the Potomac! 


b> Cooling-Off Period 


DvurinG THE HEIGHT of the bellicose op- 
position to the proposed Austro-German 
customs union the League of Nations 
proved a useful instrument for peace. 
Though seized upon by France and 
Great Britain as a rock on which to 
break the Austro-German plan, the 
League turned out to be a safety-valve. 
What France and Great Britain de- 
manded was that work on the customs 
union be deferred until the League’s 
Council could determine whether it vio- 
lated provisions of post-war treaties 
prohibiting the political fusion of Ger- 
many and Austria except on the Coun- 
cil’s consent. What Chancellor Bruening 
and Foreign Minister Curtius of Ger- 
many replied was that the customs 
union did not violate the peace treaties 
and that there was no occasion for the 
Council to bother about it. This attitude 
was clearly, though not admittedly, re- 
versed on March 31 when Dr. Curtius 
announced that Germany would not ob- 
ject to or withdraw from discussion in 
the Council of the legal aspects of the 
dispute, though she still held that such 
discussion was unnecessary and would 
merely prove that the customs union did 
not violate the treaty provisions. 
Germany’s final decision may have 
been prompted by various factors—her 
weakness on the field of war or her 
strength on the Council, where her vote 
can probably prevent any drastic action 
during the discussion to be held in May. 
In fact, about all that can be expected 
from the Council is a recommendation 
that the customs union project be sub- 
mitted to the World Court. Yet such 
action would extend the value gained by 
referring the dispute to the League—a 
value arising primarily through the op- 
portunity offered both sides to cool off. 
It is true that this cooling-off period 
may merely postpone the final conflict, 
but it will at least give the opposing 
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powers a chance to look for a com- 
promise. 


>&>Sun Power 


Cautious scientists have often said that 
man might discover a way to obtain 
power from sunlight without inter- 
mediate machinery before the exhaustion 
of the world’s coal supply, about 4,000 
years hence, or might be forced to go 
on using up his coal supply and then 
abandon his industrial civilization en- 
tirely. Incautious scientists have risked 
the prediction that sun power would be 
found within a century. Now a German 
physicist has apparently answered both 
by laying sun power before them. Dr. 
Bruno Lange of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute, Germany’s Carnegie Institu- 
tion of research, has discovered a 
method of converting the energy of sun- 
light into electricity without moving a 
mechanism. For many months a small 
electric motor at the Siemens Halske 
Company, one of Germany’s largest 
electrical manufacturers, has been run- 
ning on the current generated in a little 
plate of metal no larger than the palm 
of the hand. 

Dr. Lange’s method has nothing in 
common with the familiar crude means 
of deriving energy from sunlight. His is 
a photochemical or photoelectric effect 
in which the electrons in his copper oxide 
cell, directly affected by light, are set in 
motion that is converted into electricity. 
Previous attempts went something like 
this: Mirrors focussed sunlight on a 
boiler, steam was made, the steam ran 
an engine, the engine turned a dynamo 
and the dynamo generated electricity. 
The loss at each stage was so great that 
the end-product was an extremely small 
fraction of the original energy. Dr. 
Lange’s discovery short-circuits all this. 
The sunlight falls on a cell or “sand- 
wich” consisting of a layer each of cop- 
per oxide, silver selenide and a metal 
whose identity is a secret, two wires go 
from this and the electricity generated 
is available then and there for use. 

The photoelectric cell, or “electric 
eye,’ that marvelous apparatus now so 
well known because so widely applied, 
does exactly the same thing, but gen- 
erates electricity so feebly that the cur- 
rents must be amplified many times be- 
fore they are large enough to use. The 
Lange discovery amounts to a new kind 
of photoelectric cell at least a hundred 
times as efficient. This brings it within 
range of practical large-scale power 
generation. Since 5,000 horsepower of 


solar energy fall on every acre of sunlit 
earth, the possibilities of the discovery 
loom large. An area the size of Rhode 
Island would supply more power than 
all the wheels and machines in the 
United States consume. 


be New York in the Tub 


Ir New York City does not get the 
scrubbing of its life within the next six 
months we shall be very much surprised. 
With the scrubbers mostly Republicans 
and the scrubbees mainly Democrats, it 
should be an Homeric clean-up. There is 
nothing like political ambition to make 
relentless champions of purity, tireless 
wielders of brush and soap. 

The scrubbers will work in two 
groups, one state, one federal, both pre- 
dominantly Republican. One group will 
be the committee of the state legislature 
which will investigate every corner of 
New York City’s government. The other 
will consist of federal prosecutors and 
federal revenue agents and accountants. 
The first group will seek to discover 
corruption. The second will stand eager- 
ly by to see whether those responsible 
for the corruption have paid their fed- 
eral income taxes. Theoretically, the 
primary purpose of the internal revenue 
men will be to hunt down tax evad- 
ers among New York’s gangsters and 
racketeers. Actually, it will probably be 
to hunt down evaders among the city’s 
policemen, judges and other public 
officials. 

Fresh from Chicago, where they sent 
several eminent underworld- 
lings to prison, “the fed- 
erals” have already arrived 
in New York and have an- 
nounced that the first ob- 
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jects of their investigations will be 
two former city magistrates and a 
former building inspector. If these’ 
agents of the national Administration 
were efficient in Republican Chicago, 
how efficient they will probably be in 
Democratic New York, particularly 
when the Governor of the state may be 
the next Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. The legislature’s investigation of 
New York City will be dramatic in itself. 
With the federal government assisting 
it should be doubly dramatic and doubly 
useful in the Republican plan of expos- 
ing Tammany’s every misdeed and then 
identifying Roosevelt with the Hall in 
the mind of the average voter. 

Since evidence is so readily available 
at banks and brokerage houses, federal 
tax cases are comparatively easy to 
make. We may therefore expect to see 
many a New York official haled into 
court to explain the extent and disposi- 
tion of his income. Many people, of 
course, will ery “Politics!” at thought of 
a joint federal and state Republican 
investigation of this kind. But no one 
can deny that it promises to give New 
York City the kind of thorough house- 
cleaning it needs. 


b> Fundamentals in Cuba 


Dr. Mario Lazo, a young American 
lawyer in Cuba, has just won from the 
Cuban Supreme Court a unanimous de- 
cision that President Machado exceeded 
his constitutional rights in his decree 
of January 9 suspending the publication 
of El Mundo, an Havana news- 
paper. The decision, of the ut- 
most importance to Cuba, means 
that editors now have genuine 
freedom, which has been con- 
sistently denied by Presidents 
and provincial governors since 
the establishment of the republic. 


MORE POWER TO YOU 
Dr. Bruno Lange, German scientist who converts sunlight into electricity 
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By this decision Cuba has taken a 
step nearer the solution of the political 
troubles which, since last summer, have 
kept it in an uproar of bombings, riots, 
street fights and arbitrary retaliations, 
seizures, military trials and suspensions 
of constitutional rights. The step, 
coupled with a case about to be taken 
before the Supreme Court involving the 
right of habeas corpus proceedings and 
trial of civilians by military courts, so 
weakened President Machado’s hand 
that on April 2 he sought an accord with 
his opponents which has been in 
process of negotiation on and off all 
during the period of disturbance. At 
best, however, a truce would merely 
provide some of the “outs” with political 
posts, thus forming new _ political 
alliances which in time would result in 
a new opposition and more turmoil. 

Cuba’s disorder arises from funda- 
mental causes which have been aggra- 
vated by the sugar depression. One 
cause is the division of lottery col- 
lecturias, or tickets, among congressmen 
and other officials who pocket the differ- 
ence between the wholesale and retail 
prices. The long terms of congressmen 
—seven years for Representatives and 
ten for Senators—provide a second dis- 
turbing factor which intensifies the 
scramble for office and for a share in 
collecturias often worth from $300,000 
to $600,000 a term. The long terms also 
tend to make the Cuban government 
unresponsive to public feeling and 
powerful leaders are able to create ma- 
chines which are hard to break. Finally, 
dishonest elections have made the crea- 
tion of a political autocracy compara- 
tively easy and its overthrow almost im- 
possible except by violence. 

The importance of the freedom-of- 
the-press decision lies in the fact that 
the Cuban newspapers may now cam- 
paign for these much-needed reforms. 
The difficulty is that the editors may 
not seize their opportunity, as they 
themselves often seek plums among the 
luxurious rewards of Cuban politics. 


b> Roosevelt as a Wet 


Governor Frankuin D. Roosevetrt of 
New York is wet enough to satisfy any 
reasonable person. Those wet Republi- 
cans and Democrats who have been seek- 
ing an excuse to oppose him and finding 
one in the charge that he is a_half- 
hearted wet will now be obliged to look 
elsewhere. When Governor Roosevelt 
signed the Cuvillier bill on March 31 he 
took the last bit of wind out of wets who 


had refused to recognize him as one of 
them. 

If Governor Roosevelt had not wished 
to, he need not have made his anti- 
prohibition position doubly plain by 
signing the Cuvillier bill. He might de- 
fensibly have vetoed it for the reason 
that it demands an impossibility. The 
Cuvillier bill asks Congress to call a 
constitutional convention to submit to 
the states a recommendation that the 
Eighteenth Amendment (‘‘and no other 
article of the Constitution”) be repealed. 
But, as the Governor points out, such a 
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Whose case for El Mundo has established the 
freedom of the Cuban press 


convention would be empowered by the 
Constitution to propose any other 
changes it desired. 

Governor Roosevelt signed the bill 
partly because, though faulty, it does 
express the overwhelming sentiment in 
New York State for immediate action to 
change the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
the main, as he says, this sentiment is 
“based on two righteous and sane ob- 
jectives: First, to eliminate the funda- 
mental source of the greater part of 
modern, organized crime, and, secondly, 
to promote greater temperance. To this 
policy, as I have repeatedly stated, I 
subscribe.” 

He could scarcely be more outspoken. 
It is encouraging to see him go out of 
his way to commit himself on the pro- 
hibition issue when so many politicians 
are going out of their way to avoid it. 
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bb His Recent Record 


In view of the disputes that have raged 
over Governor Roosevelt’s prohibition 
attitude, it may be useful to review his 
recent record. Though he said little 
about prohibition in 1928, it was rea- 
sonable to assume that as the principal 
supporter of the wet Al Smith he was a 
wet himself. Less open to question was 
the fact that in 1928 he ran for Gov- 
ernor on a state platform advocating 
modification of the Volstead act and 
amendment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Only during the period from 
November, 1928, to September, 1930, 
did he act so as to encourage doubt of 
his prohibition stand, refusing to state 
his attitude on one occasion and on an- 
other stating it ambiguously. We can 
find no significance in the tactical 
manoeuvre of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee in opposing any vote 
on prohibition at the recent meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee in 
Washington. 

It was in September, 1930, during 
his campaign for reélection, that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt issued the statement 
which should have quieted the fears of 
the doubters, of whom we were one. 
“The Eighteenth Amendment,” he said 
straightforwardly, “has not furthered 
the cause of a greater temperance in our 
population, but, on the other hand, quot- 
ing from language used in a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion, it has 
‘fostered excessive drinking of strong in- 
toxicants’ and has ‘led to corruption and 
hypocrisy, has brought about ‘disre- 
gard for law and order’ and has ‘flooded 
the country with untaxed and _ illicit 
liquor.’ I personally share this opinion.” 
He added that control over intoxicants 
should be restored to the states, with 
dry states permitted to be dry and wet 
states wet. 

F. Scott McBride knows what he is 
about when he says that Governor 
Roosevelt is not a satisfactory candidate 
for President from the viewpoint of the 
Anti-Saloon League. The Governor has 
now gone so far in his opposition to 
prohibition that he could not retreat 
even if he wished to, and the statement 
he issued on March 31 shows that he 
does not wish to. 


b&>Our Trade With Russia 


Tue Department of Commerce chose a 
good time to publish statistics on our 
1931 trade with Russia. On April 2, 
when the figures were issued, the 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Recently the Outlook announced that it would 
offer prizes for the best Remarkable Remarks 
sent in by Outlook readers—$5 for the one judged 
best, $2 each for the next seven chosen, and $1 
each for as many more as were adjudged worthy 
of inclusion in the column. As a result of the 
duplications which have inevitably occurred the 
rules of the contest have been modified, in fair- 
ness to readers living at a distance, as follows: 


Entries for each week’s contest close at 12 
o’clock noon on the Monday of the week pre- 
ceding date of publication. 

All Remarkable Remarks must be direct 
quotations and must be accompanied by evi- 
dence of their source. If the Remarkable Re- 
mark selected by any contributor has ap- 
peared in the press, it must be accompanied 
by clipped evidence, showing the author of 
the remark and the name and date of the 
publication in which it appeared. If the Re- 
markable Remark has appeared in a_ book, 


The present profound industrial de- 
pression is a symptom of maladjustment 
in our national life——HERBERT HOOVER. 


At present few people want a boom, 
but they do desire a substantial improve- 
ment in all the markets—WILLIAM O. 
ScroGGs IN THE OUTLOOK. 


I have found that the desire to drink 
is particularly conspicuous under three 
different mental conditions: (1) When 
the individual is unusually happy... . 
(2) when he is bored or fatigued .... 
and (3) when he is worried or unhappy. 
-—RICHARD R. PEABODY. 


Prohibition has been a huge success 
in the United States——SEN. SMITH W. 
BROOKHART. 


I want peace, and I’m willing to live 
and let live. I’m tired of gang murders 
and gang shootings.—AL CAPONE. 


The primary desire and the primary 
business of women is to attract men. 
—PEcGY HOPKINS JOYCE. 


I’m convinced that the best thing about 
us women is our nuisance value.—ELSIE 
ROBINSON. 


There is no such thing as a necessary 
evil; if it is evil it is not necessary; if 
it is necessary it is not evil—Dr. ERNEST 
H. CHERRINGTON. 


I never heard the crowd boo or hiss a 
homer, and I have heard plenty of boos 
after a strikeout.—BABE RUTH. 


Tact is the knack of keeping quiet at 
the right time... . a tactful man can 
pull the stinger from a bee without get- 
ting stung.—GEORGE HoRACE LORIMER. 


The salesman of the future must do a 
larger part of the prospect’s thinking 
for him.—R. W. BABSON. 


There is a difference between sliding 
downhill on your toboggan, and drag- 
ging it uphill ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


schooner Anversoise was still some miles 
off Providence, Rhode Island, bound 
from Leningrad to the United States 
with a cargo of lumber. The Russian 
schooner may provide a test of the 
Treasury Department’s recent order 


prohibiting the importation of all lum- 
ber and pulpwood from northern Russia 
unless the American importer, thousands 
of miles from the source of his supply, 
can prove that the goods have not been 


the title of the book and the name of its 
author, together with the number of the page 
upon which the Remarkable Remark is to be 
found, must be submitted. 

All Remarkable Remarks submitted in com- 
petition must be accompanied by a single 
sentence explaining why the contributor con- 
siders the contributed remark remarkable. 

In case two or more contributors submit 
the same Remarkable Remark which is 
judged worthy of any prize, the contributor 
whose Remarkable Remark is accompanied by 
the best—briefest and wittiest—explanatory 
sentence will be awarded the prize. 

The editors of the Outlook are the sole 
judges of the contest and are ineligible to 
compete. All contributions should be sent to 
the Remarkable Remarks Editor. 

The best Remarkable Remarks in this week’s 
competition appear below, together with the names 
of the Outlook readers who submitted them. 


George H. Banning, 128 W. 12th St., 
New York, $5. 


Miss Lilly M, Bergh, Wyanet, IIl., $2 


prize. 


Harold T. Pulsifer, 455 East 51st St., 
New York, N. Y., $2 prize. 


Mrs. Barbara T. Brown, Box 
Balboa, Canal Zone, $2 prize. 


5006, 
Mrs. Olive M. Hagar, 5540 Pershing 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo., $2 prize. 


J. B, Deariso, 2122 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $2 prize. 


Mrs. H. F. Owens, 941 Schoonmaker 
Ave., Monessen, Pa., $2 prize. 


Miss Mary James, 740 Edmonds Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa., $2 prize. 


Henry C. Suter, S. Jacksonville, Fla., 
$1 prize. 


R. B. Bogart, 
Tenn., $1 prize. 


Box 336, Knoxville, 


A. M. Lisler, 3827 P., Galveston, Texas, 
$1 prize. 


Mrs. George P. Moller, 132 New York 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1 prize. 


touched by convict hands. 

As we have previously pointed out, 
there is grave danger that the Treasury’s 
embargo, together with the activities of 
the Fish committee and similar manoeu- 
vres, will seriously injure Russian- 
American trade. Russia’s natural dis- 
position will be not to buy here if she 
cannot sell here. Indeed, on March 12, 
the All-Union Soviet Congress, the body 
which elects Russia’s Parliament, in- 
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structed the Soviet government to “take 
measures restricting imports from coun- 
tries barring our exports.” 

How serious the withdrawal of Russia 
as a customer would be to the United 
States the Department of Commerce 
figures indicate. They show Russia as 
the only nation which bought ap- 
preciably more from this country in 
January and February, 1931, than in 
January and February, 1930. Russia 
bought 36 million dollars’ worth of 
American goods during the first two 
months of this year as compared with 
31 million dollars’ worth in the same 
period last year. The value of our trade 
with other countries, however, suffered 
sharp declines not to be explained away 
by the fall in commodity prices. Ger- 
many, for example, bought 53 million 
dollars’ worth of our goods in the first 
two months of 1930 and only 34 million 
dollars’ worth in the first two months 
of 1931. In February of this year Russia 
was the world’s third largest purchaser 
of American goods, having taken a 
place ahead of both Germany and 
France. 

Inspired partly, perhaps, by evidence 
of hostility toward her in the United 
States, and partly by the attractive 
terms she is now receiving in Germany 
and Italy, Russia has nevertheless begun 
to look elsewhere than to America for the 
machinery and other necessities required 
in her five-year plan. Now is the time 
for Americans to destroy their trade 
with Russia if they wish to, as some of 
them apparently do. A few more em- 
bargoes by the Treasury Department, 
a few more Red-hunts by Fish com- 
mittees, and the thing may be done. 
That, to be sure, will not hurt Russia 
much, but it will hurt the United States, 
and this, one supposes, must be the aim 
of those who deplore our trade with 
Russia and ask us to cut off our nose to 
spite our face. 


bP Australia Pays Up 


Tue State of New South Wales in 
Australia has become the black sheep of 
the British family, which is proud of its 
record of paying its debts to the last 
shiny shilling. Under its Labor Premier, 
John Thomas Lang, New South Wales 
refused point-blank to pay London 
banks some three million dollars in- 
terest on bonds of the state. What 
saved the British reputation was not re- 
proof from the mother country but 
prompt action by Labor Premier Scullin 
of Australia. Rather than have a de- 
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fault on the British escutcheon, Mr. 
Scullin prepared to make prompt pay- 
ments of the interest from funds of the 
nation as a whole. 

Following this action quotations on 
the New South Wales bonds mounted 
back to their old position and the in- 
cident devolved into a family quarrel 
between the commonwealth and_ the 
state. Mr. Scullin will resort to the 
courts to force New South Wales to 
meet its obligations. Outside the courts, 
he may make the most of an agree- 
ment between commonwealth and state 
whereby the former annually pays the 
latter a sum greater than the defaulted 
interest. The situation drips with 
politics, the ambitious Mr. Lang being 
chief among those who have for months 
urged debt repudiation as a means of 
squeezing both state and commonwealth 
out of a serious economic plight—the 
result not only of world-wide depres- 
sion, which has helped to shatter the 
price of Australia’s wool and wheat, 
but equally of her peculiarly combined 
tariff and labor policies and her heavy 
borrowings abroad. Fortunately for 
Australian credit, this movement has 
been checked. 

But for the short shrift made of the 
defaulter, there would have been great 
consternation in London. Also, we dare 
say, there would have been almost equal 
consternation in Washington, though our 
own federal government has steadfastly 
refused even to discuss payment on the 
bonds repudiated by our Southern 
states, even though those bonds were 
authorized following the Civil War by 
state legislatures maintained in power 
by federal bayonets. 


pln Brief 


Mr. Raskos suggests that the Demo- 
cratic party “develop some scheme of 
farm relief which will redound to the 
benefit of our whole country.’’ Why stop 
there? Why not develop one which will 
redound to the benefit of the whole 
world? ... And now, Mr. Hoover, 
how about a letter to your own National 
Committeemen, urging them to recom- 
mend straightforward policies, particu- 
larly on prohibition, to the next Repub- 
lican National Convention? . . . . Ber- 


narr Macfadden has bought the weekly 
magazine Liberty and F. P. A., column- 
ist of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has said all there is to say on the sub- 
ject in a sentence—‘‘You don’t suppose 
that Mr. Macfadden will rechristen it 
Loverty? 
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Unemployment Insurance 
An Editorial 


ance in Mr. Raskob’s letter to the 
Democratic committee of a plea for 
some form of unemployment insurance 
for the nation, there comes into the field 
of national political discussion practical 
recognition of the fact that our land of 
individual opportunity proposes no 
longer to “laugh off” the unemployment 
problem in this country, but instead 
proposes to do something definite about 
it. 

People, however, who have not fol- 
lowed the subject and who therefore 
expect this “something” to be in the 
nature of immediate relief for the 
6,000,000 men who have lost their jobs 
are doomed to disappointment. For even 
the most casual survey of the problem 
discloses the fact that it is going to be a 
long and arduous task even to find the 
right solution of it, to say nothing of the 
time that will be necessary to put into 
practice whatever plan that may be 
adopted. Stated in its simplest form, 
unemployment is of three distinct kinds: 
seasonal, cyclical and_ technological. 
Seasonal unemployment we have had 
with us for so long as to be impressed 
with the necessity of stabilizing the job 
wherever possible in normal times. And 
a fairly encouraging beginning has been 
made here in a few lines of more or less 
standardized goods familiar to most of 
us. In addition, in scattered plants in 
different fields, various plans of unem- 
ployment compensation have been volun- 
tarily put into effect by far-sighted em- 
ployers. 

At the present rate, even with other 
assistance and in normal times, the prob- 
lem of seasonal unemployment alone, 
economists assert, will not be voluntarily 
solved for many years. When there is 
added the huge unemployment caused 
by a cyclical business depression such 
as we are experiencing now, and the re- 
curring and increasing technological 
unemployment resulting from the intro- 
duction of improved machinery both in 
industry and agriculture, it is clear that 
a definite and immediate attack must be 
made now upon the problem, no matter 
what methods are used to bring back 
prosperity itself or increasingly to mini- 
mize the effects of cyclical depressions 
by balancing production and consump- 
tion and adjusting the hours of labor. 
Unforeseen shifts in domestic demand 
will continue to vroduce unemployment 


Fe THE FIRST TIME, with the appear- 


—as they have in recent years in such 
industries as cotton, woolen, coal, piano 
and stove—changes in world markets 
will upset the best of plans; and new 
inventions will continue to make the in- 
dustrial world one of change instead of 
standardization. 

Steps, therefore, in the direction of 
unemployment insurance must be taken. 
And yet, even once this is granted, it is 
obvious that we have only admitted a 
mere willingness to face the situation. 
We have not yet taken any real steps to 
solve the problem; no matter how many 
economists introduce insurance plans 
into state legislatures, or how many 
governors agree that something must 
be done. For beneath all plans so far 
proposed lies the fear that whatever 
steps we take may put us in the pre- 
dicament which England and Germany 
now find themselves—the dole. 

Nor is the fear entirely without basis 
in fact. Experience in Europe has shown 
definitely so far, that in all unemploy- 
ment insurance plans which are not 
solely the product of business itself, and 
a joint enterprise of employer and em- 
ployee, lies the danger of getting the 
government, state or federal, into the 
business of supporting the people; and 
of putting a premium upon idleness. 

With millions of men in this country 
out of jobs—men who desire passion- 
ately to work—this may seem like a 
callous view of a pressing human prob- 
lem. Corporations for years have laid 
aside sums in anticipation of times when 
dividends may be difficult to pay. Why 
should they not set aside funds for labor 
in precisely the same manner? We see 
no reason why they should not. Nor any 
reason why it should not be made com- 
pulsory by law. But in any national or 
state plan of unemployment insurance 
it is at least of as great importance that 
the subject be approached with the ut- 
most caution as that all plans be ex- 
amined with speed and something def- 
inite be done at the earliest opportunity. 

At the present moment critics of the 
English system are of the opinion that 
the national character is being under- 
mined by an unemployment insurance 
plan in which emergency relief is in- 
extricably mixed with a pure unemploy- 
ment problem. Germany is rapidly ap- 
proaching bankruptcy because of the fi- 
nancial strain imposed upon industry by 
her system begun many years ago, and 
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never designed to stand the weight of 
such long continued depression. Since in 
the end theré can be no solution for 
unemployment which does not look to- 
ward fitting a man back into a job at the 
earliest opportunity—which in short is 


not based upon the ability of society to 
provide a man an opportunity to earn 
his own living—all American plans for 
unemployment insurance should keep 
this remorselessly in view. 

Tue Eprrors. 





‘Backstage in 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

HEODORE JOSLIN, the new member of 

the White House Secretariat, has in- 
augurated an experiment upon the per- 
sonality of President Hoover which, 
besides arousing tremendous interest 
among the Washington press corps, may 
have a distinct political effect. The 
young Bostonian, we hear, is trying to 
break down the barrier of reserve 
which, consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
Hoover has erected between himself and 
humanity. It is due largely to the ex- 
newspaperman’s efforts that the 
public has been regaled with 
stories of the transformation 
which has come over the President 
since his trip to Porto Rico. So far 
as we know, Mr. Joslin is the first 
member of the Secretariat to sense 
that “the Chief” needs to be hu- 
manized rather than deified, pub- 
licized rather than prayed over. 

It is about time that somebody 
close to the President awakened 
to the fact that Mr. Hoover must 
be built up for the 1932 campaign. 
It may be too late to recapture the 
friendship and the admiration 
which the press men, and a good 
part of the public, felt for him 
when he entered the White House, 
but the attempt should be made. 
Mr. Joslin is, we imagine, the man 
to make it, because, as a working 
correspondent until a few weeks 
ago, he knows the low esteem in 
which the whole White House establish- 
ment has been held by his former fel- 
lows. We do not mean to judge between 
Mr. Hoover and the group of men who 
are entrusted with reporting on his do- 
ings to the public; we simply recount 
that he has been cordially disliked, for 
quite definite reasons, by the White 
House writers and photographers. They 
have, with some exceptions, we know, 
missed few opportunities to insert un- 
favorable material in their articles anent 
the Administration. 

Childish as it may seem, certain of 
the photographers extended the feud to 
members of the President’s family. 








Their zeal may have been due to the 
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enterprise which the camera men display 
in their work, but we are informed there 
was also a touch of mischievousness, if 
not malice, in their sport. We refer to 
the days when Mrs. Hoover began to 
ride: horseback. Although the White 
House expressly issued an injunction 
against any pictures, several of the boys 
concealed themselves behind the White 
House shrubbery and shot the scene 
without any thought of the presidential 
prohibition. In fact, we understand they 
took care to make sure that the pictures 
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in The New York Times 
“Just a-fishin’” 


would be unflattering to the First Lady. 

A small coterie of writers, with the 
apparent approval of their editors, de- 
liberately set out to make life miserable 
for Mr. Hoover. They dedicated them- 
selves to the discovery of news which 
would embarrass him, politically, and 
pain him, personally. They chuckled 
each time they were able to penetrate 
what appeared to them to be a certain 
spirit of smugness and satisfaction in 
Mr. Hoover. Several times, notably 
when they told how Marines built his 
Rapidan camp and of his son’s connec- 
tion with an airplane company which 
had obtained lucrative air mail contracts 
from the Post Office, they heard Mr. 
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Hoover denounce their stories as “the 
most foul and unfair attacks ever per- 
petrated against the President of the 
United States.” On another occasion 
they thought themselves entitled to dis- 
regard White House rules of secrecy, 
and they exposed his effort to deny that 
his handling of the famous Wickersham 
report made him out to be a dry. In 
short, the relations between press and 
President have been quite unsatisfactory 
to both parties. It has been, for the most 
part, war. 

Mr. Joslin, of course, is aware of this 
situation. We have frequently heard 
him express dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude. In his despatches to 
the Boston Transcript he sometimes let 
himself go in a proper and puritanical 
way, and placed his finger on the sore 
spots we mention. He knew, too, that 
his predecessor, George Akerson, was 
partly responsible for the misunder- 
standing. Mr. Akerson made little 
effort to serve as liaison man be- 
tween the correspondents and 
“the Chief.’ He was much more 
interested in his new and gay life 
as a member of Washington society 
than in his job. He rarely knew 
the presidential plans or thoughts, 
and so he guessed at them. His 
guesses were usually erroneous, 
and the newspapermen, when 
blamed by their offices for their 
bad judgment, held Mr. Hoover 
responsible. Moreover, Mr. Aker- 
son early grew discouraged over 
the possibility of humanizing his 
boss; he tried it for years without 
much success, 

But the breezy Bostonian seems 
to have discovered the key to the 
President’s character. It may be, 
too, that the approach of an elec- 
tion has softened Mr. Hoover. 
Whatever the cause, Mr. Joslin 
spends many minutes with the Chief 
Executive each morning—he gets to 
work much earlier than Mr. Akerson 
ever did—and he has fairly authorita- 
tive statements and news for the writ- 
ing fellows at his 10 o’clock conference. 
If questions arise during the day, he is 
not afraid, as was his predecessor, to 
take them to Mr. Hoover for answer. 

Mr. Joslin is also given the credit for 
several little stunts designed to make 
Mr. Hoover a less forbidding person. 
We understand he suggested that Bryan 
Untiedt, the boy hero of the Colorado 
blizzard disaster, be invited to the White 
House as a reward for his courage. It 
was he who dug up the intimate item 
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that Mr. Hoover is less economical with 
telephone calls than was Calvin Cool- 
idge. With an eye for what the press 
calls “human interest” stuff, Mr. Joslin 


may yet win back “the good press” the 
President enjoyed when he was a mere 
Cabinet member. He certainly needs it. 


A. FG 





The Week 


b> Taromania in Ad-Land 


CTING with their usual wisdom 
and foresight, legislators in sev- 
eral of our states are working 

for a tax on advertising. Running true 
to form, they have managed to come 
in at the psychological moment, launch- 
ing the big idea when business needs 
advertising more than ever before. 

Governor Huey P. Long (the big corn 
pone and pot-likker man) thinks that 
a tax of 15 per cent on newspaper ad- 
vertising would be about right for 
Louisiana, but thus far he has failed. 
The Missouri idea is to place all news- 
papers and periodicals carrying paid 
advertising matter under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission. New 
York is also flirting with the possibility 
of classifying advertising as a public 
utility. North Carolina wants to impose 
a 2 per cent tax on the gross income of 
all newspapers. 

Outdoor advertising is under fire in 
nearly half of the states. In some cases 
the agitation arose from a demand for 
regulation, but in the minds of many 
legislators there appears to be no clear 
distinction between regulation and taxa- 
tion. New Jersey adopted, last year, a 
tax of three cents per square foot on 
all outdoor advertising, and many other 
states are now considering bills virtual- 
ly identical with the New Jersey law. 

Direct mail, we suppose, will be the 
next target. Then radio, and sponsored 
motion pictures, and so on. Altogether 
now, legislators! Let’s give advertising 
a good sock! If we don’t, it may revive 
business, and that would be just too bad ! 


>> Baekeland and Bakelite 
Besipe Charles R. Flint and Henry S. 


Dennison in our Business Hall of Fame 
we place a third figure, whose name is 
perhaps not so well known but whose 
chief invention, or discovery, is now used 
in every civilized country of the world. 

The man—Leo Hendrik Baekeland, 
born in the ancient Flemish city of 
Ghent in 1863 but living the significant 
part of his life in the city of Yonkers, 
New York. His amazing product— 
Bakelite, used for distributor heads, 


self-starters and in a dozen other places 
on motor cars; for restaurant table tops, 


in Business 


billiard balls, fountain pens, beads, 
armatures, radio dials, insulators, 
switchboards, silent gears, umbrella 
handles and cigarette holders. The pro- 
peller which carried the Maitland-Heg- 
enberger plane over the Pacific to 
Hawaii was made of a form of Bake- 
lite material. 

“Doc” Baekeland (Doctor of Science 
of the University of Ghent) made his 
first ten-strike in the field of photog- 
raphy. He invented a silver solution rela- 
tively insensitive to the yellow rays of 
the spectrum. In 1893, in partnership 
with Leonard Jacobi of Yonkers, he be- 
gan to manufacture “Velox.” The busi- 
ness prospered. George Eastman wanted 
the process, and bought it. Dr. Baeke- 
land could have retired and played golf 
for the rest of his life, but he was not 
built that way. 

Setting up a private laboratory in 
Yonkers he concentrated on his life 
hobby—the discovery of a synthetic res- 
in for which the electrical world, seek- 
ing a new nonconductor, was waiting. 
After countless experiments and many 
failures, he combined formaldehyde and 
carbolic acid in an oven, using com- 
pressed air and 150 to 200 degrees cen- 
tigrade of heat. The liquid changed 
magically to a transparent, beautiful 
solid, clear as amber but much stronger. 
Backeland had produced Bakelite. 


b> Vagaries—Series 17 


Canpipates for the Department of 
Vagaries medal (guaranteed genuine 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926—100) 
April 2—75.8. (Crump’s British Index—1926=100) 
April 2—67.0. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended March 21—741,942 cars (increase of 7,680 
over preceding week; reduction of 133,443 under 
same week of 1930). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended March 28— 
55% of capacity (reduction of 2% under preced- 
ing week and of 20% under same week of 1930). 
Crude Oil Production Week ended March 28—daily 
average gross 2,275,350 barrels (increase of 7,300 
over preceding week; reduction of 238,850 under 
same week of 19380). 

Grain Exports Week ended March 28—569,000 
bushels (increase of 272,000 over preceding week 
and of 60,000 over same week of 1930). 

Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended April 2—$9,941,335,000 (increase of 
22.1% over preceding week; reduction of 24% 
under same week of 1930). 

Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended April 2—549 (reduction of 105 under pre- 
ceding week; increase of 46 over same week of 
1930). 
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hand-tooled leather) who have reg- 
istered their applications since the last 
departmental report include the follow- 
ing: 

1, That Cornell University profes- 
sor who will have all of us wearing 
wooden neckties, shirts, shorts and 
socks before the end of 1931. 

2. That Parisian food distributor 
who is expanding sales of the Congo 
potato, which contributes a striking blue 
note to the dinner-table color scheme. 

3. That young Canadian electrician 
whose ore-detecting device, equipped 
with tubes, batteries and coils like a 
radio receiving set, promises to turn 
mineral prospecting into an aeronautic 
joy ride. 

4. That Jacksonville gentleman of 
color, yearning for yellow shoes, who 
used white paint to raise a dollar bill to 
a ten-spot, but got into trouble because 
he placed the cipher on the wrong side of 
the 1. 

5. That Georgia salesman who dem- 
onstrated a tear-gas weapon, shaped like 
a fountain pen, so successfully that he 
himself, as well as his prospective cus- 
tomers, had to make a running exit, 
weeping. 

6. That farmer boy, also a Geor- 
gian, who discovered that his mule en- 
joyed eating boiled cotton seed. This 
discovery has saved millions of dollars 
for the cotton planters, who find 27-cent 
cotton seed a fine substitute for $1.25 
corn, for stock-feeding purposes. 


& Big Little Book 


One might plow through ponderous 
tomes on financial statement analysis 
and not have as much to show for it as 
he may get from the 77 pages of Spencer 
B. Meredith’s What the Figures Mean 
(Financial Publishing Co., $1.50). 

The education of the investor was an 
important by-product of the Great 
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Plague of 1929-30. Accepting the say- 
so of some one else in regard to specific 
industries and issues may have been the 
easiest way, but it was clearly not the 
safest. The investor decided to do a 
little studying of the balance sheet and 
the operating statement for himself. 
As first aid to this study, Mr. Mere- 
dith’s little book is admirable. It char- 
acterizes, briefly but adequately, the 
chief items in both the balance sheet and 
the income statement, and gives the lay- 
man all the information about financial 


ratios he needs, whether his investments 
total $1,000 or $100,000. 

A good touchstone for business books 
is the distance by which a reader is will- 
ing to be separated from them. Some 
may be stored in the attic without 
serious loss or inconvenience; others 
must not be farther away than the 
library shelf; and a chosen few must be 
kept on the desk or within easy reach. 
For us, What the Figures Mean secures 
immediate rating in Class III. 

Frank A. Fatt. 





The Spotlight on Sports 


pp Knule Rockne 


T IS almost impossible for one who 

knew Knute Rockne intimately to 

accept the stark fact of his death. 
Somehow he seemed to symbolize life, to 
radiate animal spirits surcharged with 
inspirational fervor. Just to be near him 
made you feel young, and zippy, and 
rarin’ to go. 

Though Rockne scorned the jazz age, 
with all it implies in flabby softness, he 
was no blue-nosed killjoy or moss- 
backed standpatter. Though he talked 
about the Spartan virtues of an age that 
was simpler and closer to nature, he 
epitomized the spirit of youth. With all 
his affection for the horse-and-buggy 
days, “Rock” was a modernist. 

You will read a lot of words about the 
Rockne system. You will hear its funda- 
mentals described—savage _ blocking, 
rhythmic shifting, surprise concentra- 
tions at the dislocation point, etc. Such 
technical discussion overlooks the under- 
lying reason for the success of that 
system—Knute K. Rockne, the man. 
What price the mere mechanics of foot- 
ball when stacked against so vibrant a 
personality? Rockne could have taken 
any sound system of tactics and made it 
click. Conversely, none of his disciples, 
though they sat at the feet of the master, 
have duplicated his coaching achieve- 
ments, 

Notre Dame elevens will continue to 
use Rockne plays, but the mainspring is 
broken. Natural leaders, such as the 
magnetic Norwegian, cannot be re- 
placed. He was born to teach and to 
command—a combination seldom en- 
countered. 

To answer the question, “What makes 
Notre Dame so consistently victorious ?” 
you had only to hear Rockne deliver an 
after-dinner speech, address a sales- 
men’s convention, talk quietly to his 
team in the dressing room, or conduct 
a football practice. Without employing 
oratorical flourishes, without resorting 


to the cheap theatricalism of the dema- 


- gogue, Rockne held his audience spell- 


bound through the sheer force of a 
vibrant personality. 

In the dressing room Rockne re- 
frained from heroics. He never ha- 
rangued his men in the manner dear 
to the stage manager’s heart, never gave 
what playwrights interpret as a “col- 
lege fight talk.” 

“Tt is dangerous to play on the emo- 
tions of susceptible boys,” said Rockne. 
“I know, because I played under a 
coach who rumpled his hair, spit out 
curses and tore a passion to tatters. 
‘Are you going to lay down like a pack of 
yellow curs, or are you going to fight?’ 
he would challenge us. We would sit 
there trembling and quivering, but this 
intensive keying up often had a disas- 
trous aftermath. We would tighten up 
like a drumhead on the field. The reac- 
tion left us limp.” 

“P. E. P.” was Rockne’s favorite 
slogan. It stood for personality, en- 
thusiasm, and perseverance. His elevens 
did indeed possess that indefinable qual- 
ity we call personality. They mirrored 
the character of the coach of coaches. 


> Richards on Tilden 


Now tTuHat William Tilden has con- 
clusively demonstrated his ascendancy 
over Karel Kozeluh on hard surfaces, 
the devotees of professional tennis are 
eagerly awaiting the resumption of the 
time-mellowed Tilden-Richards feud. 
Those former amateur rivals haven’t met 
for five years. 

Unlike Kozeluh, Vincent Richards is 
at his best indoors. Hard-floor courts 
stress net-storming tactics, and Richards 
is the volleyer par excellence. Not as 
severe as McLaughlin, Patterson, or 
Borotra overhead, not quite as spec- 
tacular an exponent of the half-volley 
as Williams, Richards has no superior 
when it comes to point-blank consis- 
tency at the barrier. His wrist-flicked 
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volleys are noted for searching depth 
and craftily masked direction. Rela- 
tively weak ground strokes have pre- 
vented him from making even greater 
use of his volleying genius. 

Over a stretch of years, no competitor 
save Cochet gave Tilden as much diffi- 
culty as Richards did. Vinnie knows how 
to play Big Bill. “Angled ground strokes 
are fatal against Tilden,” Richards once 
told the writer. “Bill thrives on angles 
since they open a wider sector of your 
own court to his counter thrusts. Angles, 
you see, beget angles. If you drive to 
Tilden’s extreme corner he has the whole 
width of the net for a cross-court reply. 

“For that reason I stick to the ‘median 
line theory’ against Big Bill, feeding 
him slow chops down the middle of the 
court. This cramps his elbow room, pre- 
vents him from bringing off those acute- 
ly angled returns which shave the side 
lines. If you try for an angle return on 
a ball down the center of the court, 
you're apt to drive it out.” 


b> The Rowing Season Opens 


Rowing, the most picturesque of college 
sports, is with us again. Fragile cedar 
skiffs, sixty feet from oiled silk prow to 
rudder post, are ghosting along glassy 
lake or wind-ruffled river. 

Watch the rudder of your Alma 
Mater’s crew carefully. If it glides 
smoothly ahead, without any noticeable 
jar or check between strokes, you can be 
reasonably sure that the crew will be a 
formidable factor at Poughkeepsie or 
New London. 

If, on the contrary, it hitches along 
in a series of jerky jumps, you had bet- 
ter not risk your bankroll. That telltale 
hitch means that the boat is “checking” 

(Please Turn to Page 532) 
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>> Royal Intrigue in Roumania << 
First in a Series on the Scramble for the Throne 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 











Keystone 


This installment, first in a se- 
ries, recounts the historical be- 
ginnings of the family strife 
which recently resulted in the 
contest between Queen Marie 
and Carol for control of the 
throne. The next installment, 
“The Black Spider Spins a Web,” 
tells of Prince Shtirbey’s efforts 
to entangle Carol in affairs that 
would harm his prospects and 
advance the cause of Marie. 


HE outside world, especially the 

American world, had heard little 

about Roumania until the begin- 
ning of the European war in 1914. Then, 
suddenly, the attention of the world was 
focussed on it; because of an all too 
active Queen—Marie, wife of King 
Ferdinand of Roumania and grandchild 
of Queen Victoria of England, and be- 
cause of her too unruly and spectacular 
household of sons and daughters, as 
anxious as their mother to keep the cen- 
ter of the stage of the world; as anxious 
as prima donnas and moving picture 
actresses and acrobats and tenors to hold 
the attention of the public. Roumania 
became the laughingstock of the world, 


the Ruritania of 
musical comedies, a 
country of pseudo 
romance, of medie- 
val intrigues —a 
country seemingly 
existing for no other 
purpose than to fur- 
nish amusement to 
lovers of vaudeville 
jokes and models of 
settings for moving 
picture cameras, 

Deafened by the 
claptrap, the world 
forgot that of the 
eighteen million in- 
habitants of Rou- 
mania there are at 
least fourteen 
million who live by 
the sweat of their 
brows, for Rou- 
mania is one of the 
richest of countries 
in natural resources. 
It has considerable 
unexploited coal 
areas, ore fields, amber fields; and its 
wines and fruit are the prizes of Central 
Europe. Its steers and flocks of sheep 
have fed and ciothed millions of people. 

The world forgot all this because the 
Queen insisted on attracting attention to 
herself; because the princes managed to 
create fresh scandals daily, and because 
the princesses insisted upon romping 
about, engaging themselves to be married 
to this and that prince and breaking off 
the engagements before the ink had dried 
on the paper on which the news was an- 
nounced. 


ERY little is known of the history of 

Roumania until the twelfth century. 
It is assumed that the Roumanians are 
the descendants of the legionnaires of 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, the Roman 
general who built the magnificent road 
that leads to the banks of the Danube. 
Having defeated the Dacs under Dece- 
bal, a warlike people living then in that 
part of the world, these legionnaires, 
riffraff of Europe, are supposed to have 
exterminated the Dac men and to have 
taken their women in marriage. As the 
legionnaires were engaged by the 
Romans for only a limited period of 
time, after that war the mercenaries 
whose time of service had expired chose 


grants of land in lieu of pensions, and 
remained to live with their women in 
the country they had conquered ; because 
it had better soil than the one they had 
left behind and they were tired of fight- 
ing. 

In the twelfth century, the people or- 
ganized themselves into two separate 
states—Moldavia and Walakia, each 
governed by a different prince. However, 
the princes fought amongst themselves 
when they were not in trouble with their 
neighbors, the Poles, the Hungarians, 
the Russians and the Turks. After more 
than a century of continual fighting they 
became vassal states to Turkey in 1392, 
and paid tribute to the Porte until 1716. 
In that year the Roumanian princes 
formed a secret alliance with Czar Peter 
the Great of Russia. Defeated by the 
Turks, separately and together with 
their ally, they lost their independence 
and were governed from then on by the 
Fanariots of Constantinople. 

The Fanariots were wealthy Greeks 
of Constantinople who lived in a suburb 
called the Fanar. These Greeks bought 
from the Turkish government the con- 
cession to rule Roumania for a definite 
period of time. There was no limit set as 
to how the Roumanians should be ex- 
ploited; what taxes they should pay or 
what justice should be meted out to 
them. Such unimportant items were left 
to the buyers of the concession. At the 
expiration of the term, the concession 
expired, and the Fanariot retired—a 
multimillionaire—to live in Paris where 
even the long Turkish arm could not 
reach him for part of his loot. 

During their reign, these Fanariots 
assumed the title of Prince. Europe is 
now filled with Cantacuzenes, Shtirbeys, 
Mavrocordatos (Black Hearts) Sutsos, 
and a host of other princes of like names, 
all of them descended from the suburb 
of Fanar in Constantinople. During this 
period in Roumanian history there were 
many popular uprisings against the op- 
pressors. The cruelest slave owners in 
America treated the blacks far more 
humanely than the Roumanian peasant 
was treated. 

In 1829, by the Treaty of Adrianople, 
the Roumanians gained a conditional in- 
dependence from Turkey; the right to 
choose their own princes, who engaged 
themselves to pay yearly tribute to Con- 
stantinople. In 1859 Moldavia and Wal- 
akia united and elected one Jon Cuza 
as their prince. At that time Jon 
Bratianu, a young man who had led a 
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rather hectic life in France and in Ger- 
many, and who had been in prison for 
his revolutionary activities in France, 
returned to his native country, and find- 
ing it so disrupted, so unable to govern 
itself, so unwilling to agree as to who 
should be the new ruler at the expira- 
tion of Cuza’s term, concluded that the 
people of Roumania should be ruled by 
some one not belonging to either of the 
provinces. Jon Bratianu believed the 
Roumanians unfit to rule themselves and 
thought it politically necessary to have 
a foreign dynasty on the throne of the 
country. After many secret conferences 
with statesmen of foreign countries, the 
choice fell upon a young lieutenant in 
the Prussian army, Carol, a descendant 
of the Hohenzollerns. 

During these secret conferences, the 
other countries intrigued each for their 
own men. For it became evident that the 
country of origin of the one selected to be 
the ruler of Roumania would wield con- 
siderable power and would have great 
influence. Because of this Jon Bratianu 
had to bring Carol to Roumania in a 
most secret manner. He left Bucharest, 
ostentatiously in the company of a valet, 
and went to Paris. From there he re- 
turned to Roumania by way of Ger- 
many. The original valet was lost some- 
where and the young Prince took his 
place, to serve Bratianu en route. The 
original valet’s name was Hans Koch. 
Prince Carol of Hohenzollern took this 
name while traveling with his pseudo 
master. Evidently orders had been sent 
out to watch Bratianu’s comings and go- 
ings. When the border officers of 
Hungary invaded Bratianu’s compart- 
ment, Carol was fast asleep and had to 
be shaken by his master before he woke 
up to answer the questions put to him 
by the men of the law. He was sleepy 
and tired, Carol was, and so when they 
asked him his name he looked stupidly 
at Bratianu instead of answering. 
Whereupon Jon Bratianu, acting natu- 
rally, not as a former revolutionist, but 
as the feudal baron he was, boxed 
Carol’s ears while he said: 

“You stupid fool, don’t you even 
know that your name is Hans Koch?” 

The strategy worked. Carol was 
brought into the country to be acclaimed 
by the Roumanian people as their Prince. 
Bratianu was made Prime Minister and 
became the father of his country. Carol 
of Hohenzollern never forgot that his 
ears had been boxed by a Roumanian, 
that the price he had paid for the sceptre 
was the greatest humiliation he had ever 
suffered. 

In 1877, Roumania, still a vassal 
country to the Turks according to the 
treaty of Adrianople, decided to throw 
its lot in with the Russians, who were 


’ 


fighting the Turks. In 1878, after the 
defeat of the armies of Osman Pasha, 
the treaty of Berlin recognized Rou- 
mania’s absolute independence. Rou- 
mania no longer had to pay tribute to 
Turkey. It was a kingdom. Carol became 
King. 

That Berlin treaty 
contained some 
clauses intended to | 
make Roumania a | 
civilized country. 
One clause gave 
freedom of religious 
worship, equality 
before the law, and 
the right of citizen- 
ship to all people 
born in the country. 
But these rights 
were never accorded 
and remained dead 
letters for the next 
fifty years to come. 
The country that 
had suffered so 
much oppression be- 
came an oppressor. | 
Bratianu, the revo- | 
lutionist, the hu- | 
manist, became the | 
arch-reactionary of | 

| 


Europe. 
The first years of J 
Prince Carol of & 
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After an heir was born, and that heir 
died a rather mysterious death, life be- 
tween the royal consorts became a mere 
formality. No other child was born of 
that union. Carol brought from Ger- 
many a nephew of his, Ferdinand of 
Hohenzollern, and had him declared 








Hohenzollern’s rule “°° 
were marked by his continual desire to 
resign the throne and return to his home- 
land. But the fortunes of that branch of 
the Hohenzollern family were very low, 
and despite his contempt for the people 
he governed, Carol was becoming richer 
every day. With German thoroughness he 
organized cheese factories, wine presses, 
leather factories and demanded more 
and more land “for the crown” from 
each successive government. He de- 
manded and obtained higher and higher 
salaries for himself and for his hench- 
men, organized companies, bought 
monopolies, and sold concessions until 
his branch of the Hohenzollern family, 
instead of being one of the poorest, as 
it had been until a few years before, 
became one of the richest. Still he 
wanted to resign the throne. But his 
father’s letters advised him to stay 
where he was. He was a good son, Carol. 
He obeyed. He amassed millions. The 
taxes became heavier and heavier. 
Married to Elizabeth, Princess of 
Wied, he gave the young lady little love, 
but enough leisure to devote herself to 
several agreeable small arts: painting, 
embroidery, music and literature. Under 
the pen name of Carmen Sylva, she soon 
became well enough known as a poetess 
and as a writer of Roumanian romances. 


heir to the Roumanian throne. 


Roumania prospered under King 
Carol’s rule. His administrative zeal was 
imitated by other land owners and specu- 
lators. The slavery under which the 
people were held until Carol’s advent 
changed form, partly because of the in- 
dustrialization of farm labor and also 
because of that wind of freedom which 
had swept Europe since 1848. The taxes 
were still very heavy; the peasants still 
had little or no voice in the government 
of their country. Only those who owned 
land had a right to vote. Only a few 
peasants owned land. But the people felt 
they were free and hoped for greater 
freedom. There were several agrarian 
revolts. Carol put them down with an 
iron hand. 

The King governed Roumania with 
the assistance of two major political 
parties—the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives. The Liberal Party was headed by 
his friend Jon Bratianu. Carol took care 
that the two parties should hold power 
alternately. When the Liberals had al- 
lowed him to wrest some more land for 
the crown during their reign, he allowed 
them to stay in power a few more years 
before calling the Conservatives into ac- 
tion. When the Conservatives had been 
good to him they stayed a little longer 
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than before. For a party to be in power 
meant that the members belonging to it 
accumulated enough during their reign 
to keep them and theirs in good humor 
during the period of idleness. With the 
change of each governing party all the 
administrative functions changed per- 
sonnel. The salaries for these functions 
were ridiculously small, yet the most in- 
significant office holder became wealthy 
during the brief reign. The term tenure 
of office was actually a concession for 
graft and pillage; on the same style that 
the Fanaricts had practiced. 

Indirectly, Roumania was being gov- 
erned by Germany through King Carol. 
Officially, Bucharest was the capital of 
Roumania. Actually, Berlin was the cap- 
ital. Germany’s influence was so con- 
siderable that up to 1914 one could 
easily have believed himself in a German 
province while in Roumania. Berlin or- 
dered. Carol suggested Berlin’s orders 
to the Ministers of State. German goods 
were sold in preference to others. Ger- 
man banks financed Roumanian indus- 
tries. The army was patterned after 
German rules and the officers acted in 
the same arrogant manner as the Prus- 
sian officers. Carol dreamed of trans- 
forming Roumania into a Belgium of the 
Orient. He anticipated that dream by 
calling the country by that name long 
before it deserved the title. Many in- 
dustries were introduced. For no reason 
at all an agricultural country was be- 
ing forced into the yoke of industry. For 
no intelligent reason an agricultural 
people was being made to manufacture 
things for which they had neither incli- 
nation nor aptitude. As an industrial 
country, Roumania was a fiasco. 

In due time, English, German and 
French industries began to wage a battle 
on Roumanian territory. Knowing that 
though the Roumanian people had 
shaken off the Turkish yoke they had 
not shaken off the Turkish habit of 
bribery and bakshish, the French, the 
English and the Germans fought their 
way to the front by corruption and dis- 
honesty. American industrialists would 
be shamed in their homeland if it were 
known how they have obtained conces- 
sions and monopolies. Before 1914, 
Bucharest, the capital of the country, 
was flattered by the name of Little 
Paris, and housed more idlers, more cor- 
rupt officials, more degeneracy and more 
prostitution than its sister city of greater 
renown. Foreign gold did that. 

Outwardly, and considering the riches 
of the country by per capita wealth, 
Roumania was a prosperous nation. Ac- 
tually the peasants were the poorest of 
the poor, living on corn meal boiled in 
water, without meat, without butter, fre- 
quently without salt, and toiling from 





early dawn until late at night. Curiously 
enough “Hohenzollern” means high 
taxes, in German. 


ERDINAND VON HoOHENZOLLERN was 
F.. sooner brought to Roumania than 
the country saw the birth of two under- 
ground parties behind the official politi- 
cal parties, the Carol party and the 
Ferdinand party. King Carol was still 
in the full vigor of life and manhood 
and could not but have seen in Ferdinand 
the man who wished him to a speedy 
grave. Brutal, coarse, King Carol lost no 
opportunity to show his displeasure and 
dissatisfaction with everything the heir 
to his throne did. Carol lost no oppor- 
tunity to humiliate him before the people 
whom the Prince had been called to rule. 


bear 
Underwood 


Queen Elizabeth (Carmen Sylva) and 
King Carol I 


Ferdinand, who was not born to be a 
king, who was not fitted for such an of- 
fice, either physically or mentally, had 
accepted the heirship to the Roumanian 
throne reluctantly, as one would accept 
a well-paying office. 

The future commander of the army 
could not even keep his seat on a horse. 
Unprepossessing physically, a stutterer, 
when he arrived in Roumania he gave 
himself up at first to the pleasant occu- 
pations of gay companionship. Compared 
to the severe atmosphere of his home in 
Sigmaringen the atmosphere of Bucha- 
rest was like that of a libidinous story 
in the Arabian Nights. 

When King Carol was not forming 


‘and reforming the Roumanian Army, 


when he was not engaged in changing 
and rechanging the military uniform of 
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his soldiers, and buying new armaments 
from his beloved Krupp factories, he was 
busy with commercial ventures which re- 
quired a great deal of his time. He had 
no patience with the nonsense which ab- 
sorbed his wife. He let Ferdinand and 
Elizabeth discuss pleasant matters and 
amuse themselves as they saw fit. 

During his first years in Roumania, 
Ferdinand met a young lady, Helena 
Vacarescu, a poetess, and the descendant 
of a noble house of the country. She was 
a lady in waiting to Queen Elizabeth. 
Prince Ferdinand fell in love with her. 
The King knew nothing of the amorous 
affairs in the royal palace until he was 
suddenly informed that Prince Ferdi- 
nand wished to marry the young lady 
and that Queen Elizabeth, who had 
taken a fancy to the young poetess, was 
in favor of such a union. Carol could 
hardly master his ire against his wife 
and his nephew. His argument against 
his nephew’s choice was that it would 
tend to weaken the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty in the country. He laid down the 
rule that no Hohenzollern should marry 
a Roumanian, even if that Roumanian 
were of royal blood. 

Prince Ferdinand, so docile, and 
humble, so unresisting until then, re- 
volted and proclaimed that he was even 
willing to renounce heirship to the 
throne if “that thing” obstructed his 
union with the lady he loved. When King 
Carol denied Ferdinand even the right 
to ‘refuse the throne, he, Helena 
Vacarescu and Queen Elizabeth, acting 
as a chaperone, left the country secret- 
ly and went to Venice to hide. Infuri- 
ated, King Carol departed post-haste for 
Venice, invaded the young lovers’ re- 
treat, demanded from the Italian govern- 
ment the ex dulsion of his recalcitrant 
nephew, dragged Ferdinand back with 
him to Roumania and separated him 
forever from Helena Vacarescu. 

He exiled the poetess, and sent his 
wife, Queen Elizabeth, into a nunnery to 
expiate her sins while he returned to 
the country triumphantly. Prince Ferdi- 
nand appealed to his family. He was told 
to listen to reason. The humiliations 
Carol heaped upon Prince Ferdinand 
after that episode did not tend to make 
either of them popular with the people 
of the country. The royal palace made no 
effort to stop the lampoons in the Rou- 
manian daily press. Ferdinand’s ears 
were extravagantly large. They were 
made the target of ridicule. There was 
always a group of courtesans in the 
Roumanian palace sympathizing, or pre- 
tending to sympathize, with Prince 
Ferdinand. These courtesans figured 
that Carol could not live forever, that, 
given the ordinary span of life, Ferdi- 
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>> The Passing of the Country Bank << 


E WERE loitering in an old- 

fashioned country bank; to be 

specific, it was the Bank of 
Elkins, Arkansas. 

A hand-lettered placard twined in 
the bars of the cashier’s window an- 
nounced that Tim Zellers had some good 
seed oats to sell at fifty cents a bushel, 
not to mention some extra-fine hickory 
king planting corn at a true bargain. 

A brown-splotched hound strolled in 
to investigate the probability of loiter- 
ing cats. The hour was nearing noon. 
The cashier opened a tin bucket and be- 
gan to partake unctuously of lunch. The 
hound stayed on for company’s sake. So 
did I. When Cashier J. E. Bunch had 
got down to the apple pie, we began to 
discuss the how of country banking. 

“Not all the country banks have 
failed.” 

We had observed as much in the 
course of recent and extensive ramblings 
through the great rural spaces. 

Cashier Bunch had been studying 
over some statistics compiled by the 
American Bankers’ Association. During 
the ten years ending January 1, 1931, 
6,968 banks, or 22 per cent of all banks 
operating in the United States, had 
failed. Seventy-five per cent of the fail- 
ing banks had individual capital and 
surplus of less than $50,000, and eight 
out of ten of them were in villages of 
less than 2,500 population. The total of 
failures has involved only seven and 
one-half per cent of the average annual 
bank deposits of the United States, and 
at the beginning of the present year 
slightly more than 90 per cent of the 
total deposits of the failed banks had 
been made good. Furthermore, six out of 
seven of the failed banks were not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 

Noticing how overwhelmingly country 
banks have led in numbers of failures, 
we proceeded to study further among 
the official findings. Obviously, the rural 
bank is victim of a very fundamental 
change in American economy during the 
last two decades. Twenty years ago 35 
per cent of our population lived on 
farms; today only 22 per cent do. Dur- 
ing the same period the percentage of 
the nation’s income derived from farms 
has fallen from 21 to 10 per cent of the 
total. Nowadays most of the world ap- 
pears to be striving for agricultural 
self-sufficiency, with the result that our 
exports of farm products continue to 
follow a downward trend, as do the 
majority of crop and farm markets. 

Farm land values virtually doubled 
between 1915 and 1920, and since the 
latter date they have rather steadily 
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declined. As a prevailing rule, country 
banks must lend directly or indirectly on 
farm crops and farm lands, either to 
farmers directly or to country mer- 
chants or dealers, who are in turn 
heavily dependent upon the prosperity 
of the neighboring agricultural district. 
During the late lamented period of ris- 
ing prices these lines of credit were 
generally and extensively broadened. 
With the coming of the sharp drop of 
1930 a goodly fraction of country banks 
found themselves burdened with frozen 
collateral, in many cases insufficient to 
repay loans when called. Farm people 
become querulous, runs result some- 
times, and country banks fail, many of 
them good banks. 

Cashier Bunch fired a man-sized cigar, 
and repeated the initial contention: 

“Not all the country banks have 
failed.” - 

He was dead right. To be specific, not 
quite a third of them. Even here in 
Arkansas, far-heralded as the center of 
famine, only 37 per cent of them have. 
What about the surviving 63 per cent? 
Cashier Bunch is not particularly handy 
with smack-down assertion, but he gets 
a great deal of pleasure from “pon- 
derin’.”’” We exhorted that he ponder, 
and he did. 


o begin with, he told us considerable 
"Faon his bank, citing it as a typical 
example of the surviving country banks 
in rural hamlets of not many hundred 
people. Here is the current statement of 
the Bank of Elkins, Arkansas: 


Liabilities: 
Panital: stole sci. o: cc vee « $ 10,000.00 
SUIS crew cre isi evel ewe 15,000.00 
Undivided profits .......... 495.46 
QUner MeN io ve odionwnens 5,000.00 
IG NO BAS oicscccierars ccercinw a cee 135,859.57 
Ota Ns aves cws.euccacnse $166,355.03 
Assets: 
Loans and discounts ....... $118,560.47 
Gicerduatisis ccc ceccnswenas 28.78 
Furniture and fixtures .... 1,500.00 
Bankkinio NOUSC ©..<« «65.6.6:600 1,100.00 
Other real estate ......... 11,671.00 
Us Sy seeunities: ....6<.6sccsces 10,000.00 
Cash and exchange ........ 23,494.78 
"ROUGE ch ccccctncnneawem cee $166,355.03 


During the last year the little bank 
has paid its usual dividends. It now 
carries 749 rural accounts as compared 
with 701 a year ago. In the current de- 


pression, its total of deposits has fallen 
about ten per cent, which is approxi- 
mately the average decrease for all 
other banks in its trade territory. The 
Bank of Elkins belongs to no group or 
chain. It is a state unit bank and a mem- 
ber of the county, state, and national 
bankers’ association. 


ASHIER Bunch laid by his cigar and 
C continued: “We reckon as how 
good credit doesn’t just come to folks. 
It’s got to be earned. Our loans go to 
neighbor people who have earned their 
credit. Most of our outgo is in the 
form of short-time loans, 90 to 180 
days. We don’t attempt to carry but 
mighty few loans year after year. As a 
rule the amounts are small, averaging 
between $100 and $200, tide-overs for 
good, hard-working farm people who are 
accustomed to supporting themselves. Of 
course we make bigger loans sometimes, 
but the law prohibits single loans of 
more than twenty per cent of the com- 
bined capital and surplus of the bank. 

“Our trade territory has increased 
until now it has a radius of between 
twenty-five and thirty miles. This is 
pretty generally the case with country 
banks; they are carrying more individual 
accounts, and they are steering away 
from mortgage business. The country 
bank nowadays is giving more attention 
to countryside industries, such as can- 
ning factories, lumber mills and produce 
houses.” 

Mr. Bunch finds little to substantiate 
the contention that the younger genera- 
tion of farm folk is becoming reckless 
or dissolute. He observes that the new 
generation of farm people are bringing 
about a new type of loan business. They 
are more prone to borrow for bettering; 
to buy new livestock, fertilizers, modern 
improvements and home betterment in 
general. Mr. Bunch believes it to the ad- 
vantage of the country banker to fall 
apace with this trend. 

On the future of country banking, 
he is distinctly optimistic. He believes 
that the future of the trade is sound to 
the same extent and for pretty much the 
same reasons that the future of American 
farming is sound. 

“TI reckon that country banking will 
get healthy again as soon as farm folks 
thoroughly digest the idea of diversified 
crops, and this financial panic is teach- 
ing them lots on that subject. 

“One of the biggest assets in country 
banking is the country man’s plain, old- 
fashioned honesty. When he borrows, 
he figures to pay back. His notions of 
right are clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
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>> Political Winds Against Hoover < 


N THE spring of 1928, the Director 

of the Census turned from his desk 

to face an embarrassed Negro clerk 
who shifted from one foot to the other 
as he waited. 

“Mr. Director,” the man said some- 
what timidly, “I want to ask a favor for 
the colored clerks of the Census 
Bureau.” 

“All right; what’s on your mind?” 

“It’s this way, Mr. Director. There 
are only a few of us colored clerks 
working here and we are scattered all 
over the Bureau, mixed in with hundreds 
of whites. We don’t believe we can do 
our best work under those conditions. 
We would much rather be off in some 
corner to ourselves, working together, 
and I was wondering, sir, if it couldn’t 
be arranged.” 

“Have you discussed it with the 
others?” 

“Yes, sir; they want it.” 

“Very well; I'll see what can be 
done.” 

So not long thereafter the little squad 
of Negro clerks in the Census Bureau 
was placed under a supervisor of their 
own race and segregated from the 
whites. For a time the rearrangement 
worked well. Then, one day in early 
summer, the Director’s telephone tinkled 
and he was asked to come at once to the 
office of his superior, Secretary Hoover. 

It developed that a disturbing letter 
had been received from a Negro editor 
in Ohio. The editor complained that Mr. 
Hoover was discriminating against 
Negro clerks by segregating them in the 
Census Bureau. Mr. Hoover was un- 
aware of any such practice. Walter F. 
Brown, then Hoover’s assistant actively 
enlisting Negro support for his Chief’s 
candidacy for the presidency, had re- 
ceived the letter, and he knew nothing 
about it. 

What about it? Mr. Brown, zealous in 
guarding the welfare of his Negro 
friends—later he was placed in charge 
of campaign work among Negroes— 
couldn’t believe that the charge was true. 
Was it? 

The Director smiled and explained 
the circumstances. He was ordered to 
redistribute the colored clerks among 
the whites. Discrimination, it appeared, 
was unauthorized, perhaps illegal. The 
order was carried out that day. That 
night a letter went from Washington to 
the Ohio editor inviting him to inspect 
conditions at the Census Bureau. The 
editor came, saw, and returned home 
satisfied. 

Hoover was nominated. He was in the 
midst of the fame of his recent work 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 
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It was inevitable that the busi- 
ness depression would have po- 
litical reaction against the Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Helm here 
undertakes to analyze a few of 
the situations, which, in his opin- 
ion, are shearing away the record 
Republican pluralities of 1928. 
He predicts further anti-admin- 
istration sentiment inside G.O.P. 
ranks and, indeed, threats to or- 
ganize this feeling in the South 
already have been made. 


along the Mississippi. Largely because 
of his flood relief labor he was personal- 
ly popular in the South. Governor Smith, 
for reasons unnecessary to recite here, 
was unpopular among a large number 
of southern men and women. The Re- 
publicans, sensing opportunity, organ- 
ized a Southern Division of their cam- 
paign committee and set up machinery to 
carry on an active Hoover campaign in 
many southern states. 

When that campaign was boiling, 
some southern Democrat got wind of 
the Negro segregation order. He burned 
up the South with it, receiving much en- 
thusiastic help. Day and night Demo- 
cratic orators thundered the charge that 
Herbert Hoover had done away with 
the segregation of Negroes and whites in 
the offices under his direction; that he 
had ordered big, brawny Negro men put 
to work beside delicate white women. 

Considering its tiny content of truth, 
that argument was more powerful than 
nitro-glycerine. It was unanswerable. If 
it were denied it would alienate Mr. 
Brown’s northern Negro supporters 
from the Hoover standard and the con- 
test then seemed too close to warrant 
alienating anybody. If the charge were 
not denied, it would create havoc in the 
Republican campaign in the South. In 
Mr. Brown’s apt words, the committee 
was hamstrung. In the dilemma it was 
decided to say and do nothing. No ex- 
planation was attempted. So far as I 
know, none ever was made. 

The charge, however, cost Hoover 
innumerable wavering southern votes, 
and it is probable that it cost him two 
states—Georgia and Alabama—in the 
electoral college. It developed later that 
Mr. Hoover didn’t need those votes, but 
it looked at the time as if he might need 
them. Anyhow, notwithstanding the race 
question thus intruded into the cam- 
paign, Mr. Hoover carried four states 


of the Sclid South, tearing them away 
from their political allegiance of sixty 
years, and, in addition, carried some 
other states along the border. 

That incident was, perhaps, the first 
of a series of Hoover misfortunes. The 
second hapless happening, so far as the 
South was concerned, crowded along im- 
mediately after Hoover was elected and 
before he took office. Ineptitude Number 
2 also involved Mr. Brown. It hoisted 
him to supremacy second only to Mr. 
Hoover in the disposition of southern 
patronage under the incoming admin- 
istration. Mr. Brown was high then, as 
now, in Hoover favor—his chief political 
adviser. Staunch friend of the northern 
Negro, Mr. Brown was put in charge of 
the new Hoover Democratic-Republican 
organizations in the southern states. 

It would have been utterly impossible, 
in the view of many ardent and high- 
minded southerners who worked and 
voted for Hoover, to have made a more 
unfortunate choice. Those southerners 
had succeeded but lately in starting the 
first bit of real housecleaning in Repub- 
lican ranks the South had known since 
Reconstruction. For two generations the 
southern Negro had sat secure, like an 
old man of the sea, athwart the party’s 
neck. Now the strangle hold was break- 
ing; there seemed real prospect of estab- 
lishing a second major political party 
south of the Line; tens of thousands of 
leading citizens had broken all precedent 
by voting for a Republican; lily-white 
Republican organizations in some of the 
states already seemed assured. 


nto this promising situation came Mr. 

Brown, Toledo philosopher with cook- 
ing as a hobby, friend of the Negro in 
the old home town and knowing nothing 
of the southern Negro except what he 
saw from a car window and occasional 
brief visits to the South. Mr. Brown took 
charge. The first thing he did was to 
wave away, in some of the states, the en 
thusiastic organizations that had carried 
the Hoover standard to victory. They 
needed purging, he explained; so he saw 
that they were replaced by other or- 
ganizations more to his liking. 

With what result? The returns two 
years later help tell the story. The un- 
assailable Simmons, Hoover warhorse in 
North Carolina, was defeated. The vocal 
Heflin, Hoover high priest in Alabama, 
was pushed back to distasteful private 
life. Republican Congressmen, who had 
come to Washington on the Hoover tidal 
wave, were smothered. Everywhere, at 
the end of two years that started with 
such brilliant Republican promise, the 
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Democratic standard floated in triumph. 

So much for the South. In 1928 it 
gave promise of becoming a real political 
battleground. In 1931 there are almost 
no Republicans left. It probably will 
take a generation to repair the damage. 
So strong and bitter is the vague resent- 
ment in some sections that delegates 
from some southern states quite probably 
will oppose Hoover’s renomination at the 
next Republican convention, if, indeed, 
Mr. Hoover is a candidate to succeed 
himself. 

Through these and other minor inept- 
itudes and blunders, Herbert Hoover, 
to the dismay of Republican veterans, 
appears to have frittered away all his 
southern strength. It has gone, van- 
ished. Of course, Mr. Brown, now Post- 
master General and prime political ad- 
viser to the White House, worked by his 
best lights and in sincere devotion to 
his Chief, but Republican prospects in 
the South today are nil. It would seem 
that results might be happier had Mr. 
Brown’s lights been trimmed; conceiv- 
ably other lights would have been better. 

Mr. Brown, incidentally, was not new 
to Washington. He came to the capital 
years before to strike a lick for War- 
ren G. Harding. Mr. Harding appointed 
him chairman of a joint congressional 
committee to reorganize the executive 
branches of the government and make 
them less numerous, more efficient and 
less expensive. His contribution to the 
effort consisted of recommending the 
creation of a new Cabinet office and the 
shifting of certain bureaus. Somehow it 
didn’t go over the top; it has long been 
gathering dust in the archives. 

Thus Herbert MHoover’s standing 
among many thousands who had labored 
almost fanatically to elect him was 
dimmed and lowered before that fateful 
March the Fourth when he took office. 
The little snowball had started down 
the hill. It grew swiftly. The next attack 
on Mr. Hoover’s popularity hit the drys. 
They had run all over the United States 
night and day, spending much of their 
own money, chanting his praises and 
urging his election. It may be they loved 
Al Smith less but that mattered little; 
the result counted. Their efforts for 
Hoover were prodigious. They passion- 
ately hung on him the armor of a 
Crusader. Occasionally some of the more 
delirious appealed for him in the name 
of religion; that, however, was in viola- 
tion of stern Hoover orders and against 
Mr. Hoover’s genuine and _ sincere 
wishes. Such utterances distressed him 
greatly, but the hot flame of conflict 
belched out occasionally higher than he 
tould reach. 

If, however, there was one special 
thing that certain real leaders of the 


drys did not want Herbert Hoover to 
do, it was to transfer the Prohibition 
Bureau, on which their hopes centered, 
from the Treasury to the Department 
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of Justice. They had their reasons, and 
their opposition was real. When, during 
the campaign, rumors sprouted that Mr. 
Hoover would do just that thing if 
elected, the dismay and apprehension of 
some of his most loyal workers were 
almost overwhelming. However, they 
were reassured and for a time their 
fears were laid. Obviously such assur- 
ance, in the light of what happened later, 
did not come from Mr. Hoover himself. 
Imagine, then, their utter shock when, 
almost immediately after his election, 
Mr. Hoover let it be known that he in- 
tended doing the one thing that lay so 
heavily on their fears! 

It mattered not that William J. Dono- 
van did not get the office of Attorney 
General—some of the drys were might- 
ily afraid for a time he would get it— 
or that Hoover stood for law enforce- 
ment. The blow, the cruel blow, had 
fallen. They were astounded, almost 
speechless. Outwardly the world never 
saw the resentment that seethed private- 
ly within. Much of the intense dry loyal- 
ty that helped carry Hoover to the White 
House thus dribbled away. Before many 
ardent dry supporters he had dropped 
his mantle of perfection. Later the drys 
became somewhat mollified and came to 
regard him as their champion. They so 
regard him, many from necessity, today ; 
but the high old religious fervor of their 
support is gone. 

Another tremendous movement that 
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helped Hoover win in 1928 has entire- 
ly disappeared today. That factor is the 
anti-Catholic feeling that surged up 
against the Democratic ticket. In the 
backwoods of the South they got up be- 
fore dawn to vote for Hoover and 
against the Pope. All that has vanished. 
It probably could not be revived next 
year even if the Republicans should try 
to revive it—an utterly improbable con- 
tingency—and even if Mr. Smith again 
were the Democratic nominee. As an ele- 
ment of Hoover strength, however un- 
wanted, it will be missing in 1932, no 
matter who the Democratic candidate 
will be. 

The next great element that helped 
sweep Hoover to the presidency came 
from the fields and meadows. Despite 
the Norrises, the farmers believed in 
Herbert Hoover. They looked to him, 
hopefully and somewhat affectionately, 
as the great engineer who would bring 
to their burning needs the mind and 
strength of a superman. They remem- 
bered Belgium and the turgid Missis- 
sippi, and had keen faith in his promise. 
They had no such faith or feeling for 
his opponent. So brightly burned the 
torch of their trust that Hoover carried 
Norris’s own State of Nebraska and all 
the windswept prairies. The farmers ex- 
pected too much of Herbert Hoover. 
Perhaps he, filled with sympathy but 
lacking familiarity with their problems, 
expected too much of himself. The hard 
awakening came soon. When farm relief 
became but the footstool of a hybrid 
tariff raising levies on manufactured im- 
ports—schedules the farmers had de- 
nounced with blazing wrath a year be- 
fore—it did not cool agricultural anger 
or lessen agricultural amazement to be 
reminded that a farm relief board and 
$500,000,000 from the public treasury 
also were provided. 

When the passage of so-called farm 
relief was followed quickly by starva- 
tion markets for all the farmer raised, 
it availed nothing to tell distressed agri- 
culture that depression was world-wide. 
That was but whistling in the cyclone’s 
face. Who ordered a world-wide depres- 
sion, anyhow? That wasn’t what the 
farmers had voted for. They had voted 
for relief; for a candidate who had 
promised them relief; where was it? 
This talk of world-wide economic stress 
—what had that to do with it? The 
things they understood lay closer home: 
prices their wheat, cotton and livestock 
fetched; old clothes to be worn another 
year; poverty deeper than before. They 
had expected emancipation; they got 
shackles. 

It was, indeed, Hoover’s bitter politi- 
cal misfortune that economic events 
turned to so unhappy a channel. He, 
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least of all, would wittingly have steered 
them to such waters. But can that be 
explained to the farmers? No, Herbert 
Hoover’s strength in the rural sections 
is as low perhaps today as it can fall. 
Unless there is recovery both unexpected 
and spectacular before election day of 
1932, Mr. Hoover will find his great 
agricultural support almost wholly dissi- 
pated. It will take more than the tongues 
of angels to explain away the tariff, for 
instance, to rural America. 

One final great reservoir of normal 
Republican strength remains, New Eng- 
land, the Atlantic States, and parts of 
the Middle West. Therein lies the back- 
bone of normal Republican strength. 
Therein lies, too, the backbone of bitter 
opposition to the prohibition laws. The 
wet-and-dry problem is consort to the 
full dinner-pail problem. What of 
Hoover there? Industrially one remem- 
bers how, soon after the stock market 
crash, every optimistic statement from 
Washington was the signal, in this rock- 
ribbed Republican citadel, for dumping 
something else over the ramparts, for 
fresh disaster in the stock markets. One 
remembers, too, the verdict last Novem- 
ber in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Ohio. 

And as for’ prohibition—! The 
Wickersham Commission, its long tra- 
vail, the delivery of its mouse, and Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks on the accouchement, 
have sunk his stock to its lowest levels. 
So staunch a Boswell as the New York 
Herald Tribune chides Mr. Hoover for 
his “hasty and inexact comment” on the 
Wickersham report, and the conserva- 
tive old New York Evening Post had 
this to say the day after the report was 
published: 

In this state certainly Republicans 
were yesterday holding up their hand and 
swearing solemnly, “No more Hoover.” Or 
they were gloomily admitting that “this 
hands us four years of Democratic mis- 
government.” 


Now, if Mr. Hoover has disillusioned 
the South, alienated much of his dry 
support, crushed the farmers’ hopes by 
signing the tariff bill, set the wets howl- 
ing with indignation, and lost his grip 
on the industrial centers, where, it 
seems proper to ask, lies his strength? 
What is there anywhere to indicate his 
reelection in 1932, assuming that he will 
run again? These are bitter questions 
with which stanch Republicans may 
search their hearts, but there is another 
shadow. That shadow indicates the re- 
lentless approach of a substantial in- 
crease in federal income taxes. Treasury 
figures for the current fiscal year leave 
no doubt that the year will end with a 
thumping treasury deficit. If one con- 


siders the diversion from their usual 
channel of the funds paid us by foreign 
governments as interest on their war- 
time loans, the deficit will approach 
$800,000,000. 

These foreign interest payments ap- 
proximate $200,000,000 a year. In the 
past they have been put in the sinking 
fund. Mr. Hoover’s policy contemplates 
using them this fiscal year to meet cur- 
rent expenses. Even when they are used 
that way the deficit, according to the 
treasury’s optimistic figures, will amount 
to about $500,000,000. For only one 
year, we probably could absorb a deficit 
even as large as that, but next year lies 
ahead and the deficit then bids fair to be 
even larger. It will be necessary, and 
there will be no choice to the party in 
power, to meet that deficit either by a 
bond issue (which is the sort of thing 
that makes Mr. Mellon shiver) or higher 
taxes. To make matters worse, the higher 
tax will have to be in effect before June 
30, 1932. 

So it looks as if Mr. Hoover would 
go into the campaign of 1932 with either 
a bond issue or higher taxes written into 
his record. What an outlook for the can- 
didate! What an outlook for the party! 


The Spotlight on Sports 
(Continued from Page 525) 


or “dragging”—a cardinal sin in crew 
racing. The men may be “rushing their 
slides”—coming forward too fast on the 
recovery. 

Oarsmen sit on sliding seats which 
travel on rollers along a copper groove. 
When 1400 pounds of weight, moving 
counter to the direction of the shell, hits 
the “stops” at the end of the copper 
track too violently, you get a rhythm- 
breaking check between strokes. The 
boat is said “to hang.” 

It is an axiom among crew coaches 
that “boat races are won while the oars 
are out of water.” Like most epigrams, 
this is an exaggeration, but it is a fact 
that you can judge a crew’s caliber by 
the way its rudder moves. 

Ed Leader’s eights, for example, are 
distinguished by a phantom-like run be- 
tween power impulses. Rowing at a 
lower beat than Harvard crews, they 
have gradually left their Crimson ad- 
versaries behind. This is because Leader 
had the knack of eliminating that speed- 
killing check on the recovery. In the 
final analysis, rowing is a humanized 
version of applied mechanics, 


>> Record Breaker 


Gor rEcorps are always relative rather 
than absolute, since scoring is affected 
by the character of the course. 
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Conceding that the St. Augustine, 
Florida, links is less arduous than many 
layouts, one must nevertheless marvel 
at Philip Perkins’ sustained streak of 
nine sub-par rounds. Perkins, ex-amateur 
champion of Britain, returned consecu- 
tive cards of 69-70-68-68-67-64-69-68- 
69 during the recent West Coast tourna- 
ment. Par is 71. 

Such figures make tantalizing reading 
for the ordinary golfer who has yet. to 
crack 90. I doubt whether Bobby Jones 
himself ever bagged so many sixties in a 
row. That 64 was a beautifully balanced 
round, a 32 going out being duplicated 
on the return trip. As a general thing 
one super nine-hole spurt is offset by 
lapses on the alternate half. 

GerorGe Trevor. 
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b> Silver: A Perennial Problem << 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


IKE Banquo’s ghost, the silver 

problem has a way of bobbing up 

at most inconvenient times and 
places, when apparently it ought to be 
resting in peace. It haunted the financial 
world in the seventies, and even more so 
in the nineties, of the last century; but 
when Congress in 1900 finally passed 
the gold standard act it was thought that 
the issue had been disposed of for good 
and all. Yet at the last session of Con- 
gress it stalked in again. 

During the past year the price of 
silver has dropped to the lowest point 
known in history. In 1928 the average 
price was approximately 59 cents per 
fine ounce; in 1929 it was 53 cents; in 
1930 it was 38 cents, and during the 
current year it has been as low as 27 
cents. In China, India and Mexico, 
where live a large part of the human 
race, silver is still the medium of ex- 
change, and in these countries it now 
takes nearly twice as much silver to 
make a given purchase as was required 
two years ago. 

Ordinarily, the first effect of currency 
depreciation in any country is seen in a 
boom induced by price inflation. This 
was what occurred, for example, in post- 
war Germany, and many people with 
only a superficial knowledge of economics 
were convinced that Germany was cap- 
turing the trade of the world with cheap 
money. What actually happened, as we 
all now know, was that the Germans 
were virtually giving away to foreigners 
a part of their substance without know- 
ing it, and when they finally found this 
out they were unable to help themselves. 

The silver-currency countries seem at 
least to have escaped this misfortune. 
The rest of the world is likewise de- 
pressed and in no hurry to buy their 
goods before prices have been advanced 
to meet the latest depreciation in the 
value of silver money. Furthermore, 
prices in the gold-standard countries 
have been declining, and this tends to 
offset any bargains which the cheap- 
money countries might otherwise offer. 

While China, India and Mexico have 
thus escaped some of the ills which 
befell European countries with de- 
preciating paper money immediately 
after the War, the slump in the price of 
silver has been none the less a calamity. 
In the Orient much of the silver is 
hoarded, and its cheapening has reduced 
the value of this stored wealth by half. 

So much for the effects of the slump 
in silver; now a word as to cause. Some 
of the current propaganda for govern- 


ment action to enhance the price of the 
metal is strangely like that of the 1870's. 
Those of the older generation will 
readily recall the agitation in the United 
States over “the crime of °73.” The 
“crime” in this case was the failure of 
Congress, when legislating in 1873 for 
the resumption of specie payments, dis- 
continued during the Civil War, to pro- 
vide for the coinage of the silver dollar. 
This omission was hardly noticed at the 
time, because relatively few silver dol- 
lars had been coined in previous years. 

In the late seventies, after the famous 
Comstock lode in Nevada had flooded 
the country with silver, and the mint 
would purchase only limited amounts 
of the metal for fractional currency, 
western miners and politicians raised a 
great outcry against the coinage act of 
1873, denouncing it as the product of a 
conspiracy and as the sole cause of the 
slump in the price of silver. We now 
know that the decline was due mainly 
to natural causes. 


HE interesting thing about all this is 

the striking parallel it offers to the 
existing silver situation. Once more we 
have a “crime” against silver, committed 
this time, however, by the British gov- 
ernment. In 1926 the British govern- 
ment made provision for bringing India 
gradually to the gold standard, and now 
we hear the silver propagandists de- 
nouncing it for “striking down the 
wealth of India and destroying the pur- 
chasing power of its subjects.’”’ India is 
pictured as having once been a great 
reservoir for the world’s surplus silver, 
absorbing many million dollars’ worth 
every month, but now being forced to 
belch out this metal on the rest of the 
world, thereby depressing the price to a 
ruinous level. 

The American legislation of 1873 and 
the British legislation of 1926 probably 
had some effect on the price of silver, 
but the big drop in both instances was 
due to other causes than a government 
fiat. The basic cause of cheap silver now 
and in the seventies is to be found in the 
fact that silver is a commodity, and that 
its price follows very closely the general 
trend of the commodity price level. 
There are other metals whose prices 
have declined during the past two years 
just as precipitously as has that of 
silver. If one wishes to know why silver 
has become so cheap he should pay no 
attention to the political propagandists 
but inquire into the causes of the decline 
of the price level since the War. 
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The Week’s Reading 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 


[Ms Autobiography of Lincoln 


Steffens” (Harcourt, Brace, 

$7.50). There are nearly 900 
pages of this biography; but, while it 
may often arouse dissent, it is never 
dull. Mr. Steffens writes with graphic 
force; and as he is a natural-born story- 
teller and interviewer, the narrative is 
tense, often humorous, and always 
readable. Steffens accepts quite good- 
humoredly the name of “muckraker.” 
It is fair to remember, although he does 
not say it, that John Bunyan, who 
coined the word, and Theodore. Roose- 
velt also, meant by the term one who 
delights in muckraking but never looks 
above his work, and not the man who 
thinks that the world would be better 
with less muck in it. 

Steffens was not originally nor foralong 
time essentially a reformer. He was first 
a newspaper man and then a magazinist, 
and his experiences furnished the ma- 
terial for innumerable articles. He was 
thrown into the newspaper work; he did 
not purposely adopt it. When he came 
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Most Discussed Books 


Fiction 


The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck: John Day. 
A simple and dignified story of a Chinese family 
and their devotion to the land. Reviewed March 18. 


Grand Hotel, by Vicki Baum: Doubleday Doran. 
A fine translation of a German novel, the drama- 
tization of which is Broadway's favored child. 


° 


Reviewed January 7. 


The Winding Lane, by Philip Gibbs: Doubleday, 
Doran. A challenge te our “‘new morality,” in- 
terestingly written with fine character portrayal. 
Reviewed April 1. 


The Bridge of Desire, by Warwick Deeping: Mc- 
Bride. Deeping’s sensible if not original ideas 
about marriage and divorce in a machine-made 
story. Reviewed March 25. 


Above the Dark Tumult, by Hugh Walpole: 
Doubleday, Doran. An intended analogy to Don 
Quixote which is dull and hard to follow. Re- 
viewed April 8. 


Non-Fiction 


Men of Art, by Thomas Craven: Simon & 
Schuster, Reviewed in this issue. 


Men and Memories, by Sir William Rothenstein: 
Coward McCann. Recollections about the quaint, 
the glorious, the madcap and the gifted of the 
last decade. Reviewed April 1. 


Education of a Princess, by Marie, Grand Duchess 
of Russia: Viking Press. The autobiography of the 
first cousin to Russia’s last Czar. Reviewed 
January 7. 

The Road to Culture, by Charles Gray Shaw: 
Funk & Wagnalls. A charming book with a fresh 
outlook on daily living. 


Boners, by Dr. Seuss and A. Abingdon: Viking. 
A sparkling little book of amusing mistakes. 
Reviewed March 11. 
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back from Europe after six 
years spent in the study of 
ethics and philosophy in 
various universities, he landed 
in New York City, with a 
wife and mother-in-law, and 
found there a letter from his 
father enclosing a check for 
one hundred dollars and tell- 
ing him that he had better 
use it in finding a job. The 
father did not even know 
that Lincoln was married 
until some years later. The 
young man straightway 
walked into the office of the old 
Evening Post 
and got a job 

as a reporter. jae 
After a while 

he was made 
understudy for 
Wall Street 
work; his ac- ———__—_1 | 
count of his Autobiography of 
two interviews LINCOLN 
with J. P. Mor- STEFFENS 
gan is exceed- a OS TIE 
ingly amusing. 

Then again he was thrown suddenly into 
police work; the staid old Evening Post 
“did not print crime,” but its managing 
editor had a sneaking desire to get live 
news in the paper. So, Steffens was put 
on the police job with stern orders not 
to write anything that did not have 
something more than mere crime in it. 
In this work he became acquainted with 
men like Inspector Williams, Byrnes, 
Devery, but also with Jacob Riis, who 
as reporter for the Sun was “muckrak- 
ing” to help the tenement house people, 
Roosevelt when he was head of the 
Police Commission, and Dr. Parkhurst, 
whose famous exposures in the Lexow 
investigation were going on. More and 
more Steffens saw that vice was but 
one form of special privilege; that the 
term applied as well to the pickpockets 
who paid graft money to the police not 
only to avoid arrest but also to keep 
pickpockets from other cities out of 
town, up to the corporation which bribed 
the legislature for a corrupt franchise. 
So Steffens applied all the philosophy 
and ethics he had learned abroad in find- 
ing an answer to the question: “What is 
political corruption?” It was not vice, 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS 


nor graft, nor bribery, but special 
privilege. Some bishop asked him, ““What 
is the original cause of all this?” 
Steffens replied in these words: ‘Most 
people, you know, say it was Adam. 
But Adam, you remember, he said that 
it was Eve, the woman; she did it. And 
Eve said no, no, it wasn’t she; it was 
the serpent. And that’s where you clergy 
have stuck ever since. You blame that 
serpent, Satan. Now I come and I am 
trying to show you that it was, it is, the 
apple.” In short, the ultimate cause was 
greed for money. 

In another place Steffens defines po- 
litical corruption as “the natural process 
by which a democracy is made gradually 
over into a plutocracy.” When Steffens 
went into the magazine field, first in 
McClure’s, then in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, he worked out the task of showing 
how this political corruption found its 
way into the very heart of cities, po- 
litical parties and states. He showed an 
astonishing eagerness in applying ethics 
and the philosophy of life to the actual 
conditions of American corruption. 

In a sense, this is an old story, but it is 
so vivified, so apt in presenting condi- 
tions and present problems, and so clear 
in exposition and dramatic in story- 
telling, that one reads the two volumes 
not only without the slightest weariness 
but with the interest that one feels in a 
drama of life. 

Mr. Steffens does not pretend to offer 
a cure-all for the evils he describes. The 
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hope he expresses is that such advances 
as have been made in United States and 
(as he thinks) in Russia will “carry 
through ruthlessly a plan so to arrange 
the conditions of social living and so to 
adjust the forces of economic life that 
not the cunning, grasping possessors of 
things but the generous, industrious pro- 
ducers and the brave, imaginative lead- 
ers of the race shall be the fit to sur- 
vive. 


B.T F. 


‘c EN OF Art,” by Thomas Craven 
M (Simon & Schuster, $3). This is 
a book about which the reviewer who 
knows nothing about painting dares 
write because it was written for plain 
picture-lovers, for all of us who have 
had Whistler’s dictum about monkeys as 
art critics quoted to us once too often, 
and who know that unless our tongues 
have studio patter on their tips they 
must be tied when we go to look at pic- 
tures. Mr. Craven’s aim is to help the 
ordinary picture-lover who has become 
both bored and intimidated by artists 
and art critics to renewed appreciation. 
In spite of the title, his book is not an- 
other expression of the stupid con- 
temporary interest in personalities rather 
than in work. It is a history of western 
painting told through 4@iscussions of 
those painters who are “typical of cer- 
tain tendencies in the growth of civiliza- 
tion.” We have no space to list the chap- 
ter headings. The book should be read 
and not read about. Mr. Craven writes 
well, clearly, directly, intelligently, with 
no wish to make himself out a great man 
or a pretty clever fellow. Once paint- 
ing was “a common language, embody- 
ing collective beliefs and enlisting the 
powers of great minds.”’ Most of us have 
wondered why it no longer is, and Mr. 
Craven’s suggested answers supplement 
our own. We have wondered why a vital 
social function fell into decay, why 
creative writers play a great part in our 
culture and painters none, why the 
painter who was once the peer of kings 
is now at best a queer, negligible fellow 
and at worst a dubious social lion. We 
know that the artist no longer has a 
“cause” (what substitute is there for a 
common religious faith?); that the 
painter, proud and resentful, has sol- 
aced and deluded himself by making 
painting an esoteric cult of initiates; 
that the exploitation of painting by 
dealers is stultifying; that plastic arts 
cannot flourish except against a back- 
ground of hand-crafts. But there is more 
to know. Mr. Craven helps us to for- 
mulate questions and to speculate upon 
answers. His book demands to be quoted, 
and we have no room to quote it. Even 
yon ground where he has the authority 
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of years behind him, his temper is not 
docile but speculative, stimulating and 
controversial. And on modernism and 
painting in America, although he will 
no doubt be accused of bias, he seems, to 
this “uninitiated” reviewer, magnificent- 
ly sensible. 


73 ERE Marie of the Ursulines,” 

by Agnes Repplier (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50). The saints, the mar- 
tyrs and the missionaries of New 
France have an inspired biographer in 
Miss Repplier. Last year she wrote of 
Pére Marquette. This year she tells the 
lovely and adventurous story of the 
Ursuline nun, “mystic and executive,” 
who went to Quebec to “teach little 
savages” in 1639, whose work survives 
in the great Ursuline convent of that 
city, and whose memory is cherished by 
all missionary teachers. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Repplier will go on to write 
of Breboeuf and Jogues and those other 
Canadians who are now saints, for she 
is a hagiographer after the modern 
heart. A delicate, indulgent glimmer 
of humor refines the adoration and 
strengthens the sympathy which she 
offers her saints; and the saints have 
always loved a brisk tongue and a high 
heart. The story of Marie is of the sort 
now difficult to believe. The hardest 
missionary life of today is easy com- 
pared to the lives of the indomitable 
pioneers. Mére Marie was not a young 
woman when she went out to Canada. 
She lived there more than thirty years 
and died in the convent which her labors 
had built. She was a powerful force in 
the community and her letters are among 
the most dependable sources of informa- 
tion on the place and period. ‘‘Richness 
of temperament is the salvation of the 
pioneer who is necessarily poor in 
goods.” The temperamental richness, 
the spiritual force of these pioneers to 
New France, soldiers, priests, nuns, 
“King’s Girls” (who went out to marry 
the farmers), gentlefolks and peasants, 
shines in Miss Repplier’s pages. Her 
smooth, spirited, clean prose is a pleasure 


to read.—F. L. R. 
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What is the way out of our 
breadlines and bankruptcies? 
Read this challenging book. 
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—The “rage” in England— 
Now America is reading 


JUAN IN 
AMERICA 


by ERIC LINKLATER 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 
calls it “the topmark of 
English writing about our 
superficialities since Arnold 
Bennett’s Your United 
States.” $2.50 
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HUMANISM 


Asa Way of Life 
By J. George Frederick 


“The most definite statement of what 
Humanism really proposes to do which 
we have yet seen.’”—THE OUTLOOK. 
Here is a detailed, complete, sophisti- 
cated philosophy of life as it concretely 
expresses itself in a truly modern per- 
son in sex, business, religion, science, 
art, personality. A book that puts 
meaning back into life. $3.00. 
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cerPVHE Weigher of Souls,” by André 

5 aie (D. Appleton & Co., $2). 
Almost every one who tends the seed 
of curiosity within him comes to a 
moment, in his development, when he 
longs to print his speculations about the 
human soul. Now that so much semi- 
scientific material is at the layman’s dis- 
posal, it becomes a not impossible and 
more than ever tempting task to give 
to such dreams a concrete form. In this 
book, M. Maurois, long busied in the 
research of personality, lets his fancy 
play upon its origin and its destiny after 
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death. Dr. James of St. Barnaby’s hos- 
pital in London was once married to a 
beautiful woman who, when he left her 
during the War, fell in love with some 
one else and died. He now loves a fragile 
actress who cannot live much longer. 
Dogged by death, he becomes possessed 
with a need to know for certain whether 
there is an immortality. Night after 
night, in the hospital’s morgue, he con- 
ducts experiments upon the new dead. 
He sets out to prove that some substance, 
emanating from the body, hovers around 
it as visible testimony to the existence 
of its soul. Finally, using a glass bell to 
encase the corpse and ultra-violet ray to 
penetrate the bell, he sees a miracle of 
luminosity take place which, for him at 
least, is proof. M. Maurois spins a poet’s 
vision into story form. He has distilled, 
from idle wondering, an idea of beauty. 


“ EN Dislike Women,” by Michael 
Arlen (Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2.50). With his usual crisp efficiency, 
Mr. Arlen has turned out another unlikely 
tale punctuated by likely epigrams which 
delude you into thinking that there is 
perhaps more to his book than meets the 
eye. “There is no such thing,” says Mr. 
Arlen, “as ‘love at first sight.’ But there 
is in men the urge to make infinitely de- 
sirable what is immediately desirable, 
and so it comes to the same thing.” Then, 
on the basis of this illuminated general- 
ity, he proceeds to build up a plot of 
lovesick men and women, wherein a 
bootlegger king collapses when he dis- 
covers that the lady he has looked upon 
with humility is only a light one after 
all, and wherein a flapper heiress 
emerges from sexual bewilderment into 
the glaring sunshine of betrothal. The 
hero, a half-American Count, but French 
enough to offer a racial resistance to 
New York, embodies, for Mr. Arlen, that 
weary worldliness tinged with virility 
which is, apparently, a maiden’s dream 
of perfection. It is André Saint-Cloud, 
telling the story in the form of personal 
reminiscences, who voices, for Mr. Ar- 
len, those deftly phrased opinions 
which, when held up for close inspection, 
have the substance of last year’s snow. 
Yet Mr. Arlen’s book is readable: even 
the most ascetic sometimes relish a lush, 
green candy after meals.—V. P. R. 





The list of ten best-selling books print- 
ed on Page 534 is compiled from reports 
sent to the Outlook each week by wire 
from the following representative book- 
shops: 

BRENTANO’sS, New York; ScrANTOMS, INC., Roch- 
ester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; Scruccs, 
VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis; KENDRICK 
BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN PILLoT Co., Hous- 
ton; PAUL Evtper & Co., San Francisco; NORMAN 
REMINGTON Co., Baltimore; EMERY BIRD THAYER, 
Kansas City; MILLER’s Book Store, Atlanta; 
BULLOCK Ss, Los Angeles; Stewart Kipp, Cincin- 
nati; J. K. GiLt, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


OY CAMPBELL, South African 
poet and author of The Flaming 
Terrapin, has just published a 

second collection, Adamastor (The Dial 
Press, $2) which is crammed to overflow- 
ing with hate, spite, energy and genius. 
Adamastor was the Spirit of Stormy 
Cape—the Cape of Good Hope—who 
told of coming disaster on the voyages 
to India; and Roy Campbell is himself 
Adamastor, screaming and shouting and 
mocking at the whole human race, tell- 
ing of disaster that is all around him. 
His beginning was dark; his ending, he 
fears, will be dark too; but in the brief 
and wild space of life that he knows 
today a stark and terrible light plays 
over everything, distorts it or covers it 
with glamour, blinds him with its bright- 
ness, and forces him to scream his bitter 
prophecies to mankind who, he knows, 
will not listen no matter what he says. 

Roy Campbell is a genius—one of the 
very few to whom that misused term can 
safely be applied. How long his work 
will last, how long he can lash him- 
self to produce it, are yet to be seen. 
For the present nobody writes as he 
does; nobody can use such astonishing 
and thundering verbs, such whirling and 
blazing words to describe a beauty and 
a terror that are almost madness, being 
too intense for reality. You may not like 
Roy Campbell, but you will be amazed 
by him; and if you want to know what 
he can do to you, read “The Albatross.” 

Young Christy MacKaye, daughter of 
Percy MacKaye, has just published her 
first book of poetry, Wind in the Grass. 
(Harper and Brothers, $2). Following 
in the family tradition, she writes buoy- 
antly and keenly about the world, and 
she has one rare quality that too many 
young poets have not: an enormous en- 
thusiasm for life. She is in love with the 
world, with herself, with every impres- 
sion life makes upon her. She does not 
know very much that could be called 
wisdom, but she feels intensely every- 
thing that her senses can bring her; and 
she manages, if you are sympathetic, to 
make you feel as she does: wistful, wild, 
gay, excited, and willing to believe any- 
thing. She stands like a child on a hill- 
top in the wind and sun, delighting in 
the world. Her writing is often crude, 
variegated, even inchoate like the im- 
pressions it describes; and it is only 
partly poetry in the strict sense. But 
real naive enthusiasm is worth a lot, and 
the book is brimming with it. 

In contrast to the youthful MacKaye 
book is the newest collection by Leonora 
Speyer, called Naked Heel (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2.50). Here a wise older woman 
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>> The New Poetry << 


speaks, but does not exclaim. Here a 
highly gifted conscious artist gives you 
her experiences translated into a sort 
of music, full of orchestral contrasts, 
pointed with mocking or ironic notes at 
times, and always worth listening to. 
Leonora Speyer has won a number of 
prizes with her poetry, and she is al- 
most the only poet one can find today 
who wins many prizes with short poems 
that are worth the awards. This is prob- 
ably because she really means what she 
says, and never needs to manufacture 
an impression of feeling where no such 
feeling exists. As you read her work 
you respond almost electrically to her 
precision of thought and word, to her 
wit and sardonicism, and most of all to 
her warmth, her love of life which to 
her is never serene but always interest- 
ing and beautiful. 

Another wise poet, but far older and 
far more serene, is “A. E.,” George Rus- 
sell, whose Vale and Other Poems (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50) has just 
appeared. This poet looks back upon a 
world that no one may hope to live in 
forever, and tells in graceful verse how 
good it once was to be young and in the 
midst of things. Remembering the 
causes of delight and sorrow, he is no 
longer passionate, but instead thought- 
ful and resigned. A sharpness is missing 
from his work, as if the edge of life 
had been dulled and he was satisfied not 
to renew it. He ponders about life now, 
but its actualities are very far away. 
Probably one must be quite old and ex- 
perienced to appreciate the point of 
view, and to trust the careful serenity of 
style, or find in the work something 
more than well-stated but remote phi- 
losophy. 

The long-awaited collected volume of 
the poetry of Stephen Vincent Benet 
is now out. It is called Ballads and 
Poems (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) and 
whoever reads it will know that any 
country capable of producing such a vol- 
ume is in a healthy state, so far as its 
poetry is concerned. This shorter work 
of the author of John Brown’s Body, 
some of it new, some selected from 
earlier publications of the last fifteen 
years, is thoroughly American, dramatic, 
imaginative, and superbly done. Mr. 
Benet has included only the very finest 
of his work, and in so doing has left 
out much that might safely have been in- 
cluded; but in pruning it down to the 
lowest limits he has made a notable 
book. Any one failing to buy it will 
be missing one of the finest works to 
appear in years. 

Bernice Kenyon. 
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April 15, 1931 
Behind the Blurbs 


ric LinKLATER is one Englishman 
E who seems to be able to put Ameri- 
cans in a book without making them talk 
the queer jargon that passes among our 
cousins as Americanese. Not once do his 
characters say “Waal,” or “I reckon,” or 
any of the phrases culled from Bret 
Harte and the comic papers of fifty 
years ago. To us this seems a remarkable 
feat, for it is seldom that mere facts can 
shake the Englishman’s idea of what an 
American should be. “But you aren’t 
like an American,” they say when you 
remonstrate with them that you, though 
American born and bred, don’t talk that 
way. In Juan in America’, with its wild 
experiences of a visiting Englishman 
among racketeers, circus artists, unre- 
constructed southerners and so on, Mr. 
Linklater has mastered the American 
idiom well enough for burlesque pur- 
poses, at least. *%* % Sir James Jeans, 
whose well-written popularizations of 
astronomy have given us a very clear 
idea of what goes on in the firmament, 
has gathered together a series of talks 
on the same subject, recently delivered 
over the radio, into a volume, The Stars 
in Their Courses*, finely illustrated, 
which is the best introduction to as- 
tronomy we have ever seen. It is clear, 
readable, often amusing, and more inclu- 
sive and less difficult to understand than 
his previous books. * # * The Dublin 
Letters’ were written by Jim Dublin, 
retiring head of an advertising agency, 
to his associates, his sister, and his 
nephew, who has just been put on the 
staff. “‘Homely business philosophy” in 
the modern manner, developing a modest 
plot, and often very amusing. * 
Lady Eleanor Smith’s Flamenco, pub- 
lished by Bobbs Merrill en’ Co., is the 
good old Book League’s April choice, 
and the Freethought Book Club lifts 
its voice for The R. C. Church and 
the Modern State, by Charles S. Mar- 
shall, and on that date Men of Art, by 
Thomas Craven, will set the Book-of- 
the-Month Club ravin’, and Mére Marie 
of the Ursulines, by Agnes Repplier, 
doubly shines, for on it the Literary 
Guild and the Catholic Book Club great 
hopes build. * % % The Forest Ship 
is partly the story of the middle-aged 
German schoolmaster, Schwarz, and 
what happened to him when the dream 
of his life was fulfilled and he went on 
a cruise up the Amazon; and partly the 
story of the journey of Orellana, who 
first discovered the river. A gorgeous 
story, which brings you the mystery, 
terror and color of the jungle. 

Watter R. Brooks. 





1. Cape & Smith, $2.50. 
2. Macmillan, $2.50. 
3. By Lee Harriman: Washburn, $2.50. 
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How best to 
see the whole 


Pacific Coast 


on one roundtrip ticket ! 
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SAN DIEGO CARRISO GORGE 
AGUA CALIENTE 
# OR EAST VIA SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE (NEWORLEANS ) 
OR GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
(KANSAS CITY * CHICAGO) 











V Vien you gotothePacificCoast | Northwest to San Francisco and 
this year don’t miss one single — Los Angeles. Returning via the 
place you want to see. No matter OveRLAND Route you can in- 
where you buy your ticket insist _ clude,among other famous places, 
that it include every famous place | Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. 
you want to see after you reach You can reverse the order. Or 
California. come West via the SuNseT RouTE 
Illustrated aboveisoneSouthern _ through New Orleans or GoLDEN 
Pacific roundtrip. You come West State Route, Chicago, Kansas 
by any northern United States or | City and Los Angeles. Send the 
Canadian line,then by SHasta —_ coupon. Low summer fares West 
Route down through the Pacific are in effect May 15. 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








My Pacific Coast destination will be Please send me an itinerary that will 
include the places I have checked: [ ] GreatSaltLake [{]LakeTahoe [] Yosemite [ ] TiogaPassTour 
{] TheBigTrees [} CraterLake [ ]} PacificNorthwest [{ ]SanFrancisco [] Los Angeles [ } SanDiego 
{ ] Santa Barbara { ] Del Monte { } El Paso { ] San Antonio { ] Houston { ] New Orleans 

2304 


Name Address a 
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P3959 35513 


France, Belgium, Holland, 


; Germany, Switzerland, England. 
~f Programs to Italy, Central Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, Spain. Price includes ocean pas- 





sage, hotels, meals, sightseeing, admis- 
sions, tips, all transportation in Europe by 
motor. Send for 80-page free book describ- 
ing over 200 interesting travel programs. 


PACIFIC RORTHWEST- CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Rainier, Portland, Seattle, British Columbia, Lake 
Louise, Banff, $250. Ask for Booklet ‘“‘DW” 


MEXICO CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 

TEXAS $265 CUBA 

Mexico City, | See Indian Detour, f/New Orleans, 
ramids, | Grand Canyon, Old f Palm Beach, 


ti Mexico, Los Angeles, f/ Miami, H: 
Gardens. $280 Hollywood, SanDiego 3195 
180 N. Michigan 


e 
The Travel Guild, Inc. these tien 
621 Fifth Ave., New York 248 Washington, Boston 
681 Market, San Francisco. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 




























FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. Want for 
Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau. 


American Schools’ Association 
Times Bidg., NW. ¥. C., of 17 N. State, Chicago 











Sr EVERY 
CONTINENT ONCE— 


Australia 







Koala— 
Australia’s 
Toy Bear 


—_ year’s new trip abroad can be 
much more than just “going away”. 
Travel in fresh directions— see dif. 
ferent lands—sail new oceans on other 
ships ! 

Australia will be one of the most in- 
teresting of all your travel experi- 
ences. The way there is fascinating in 
itself—every few days a new island 
and a strange port. 


And at the end is a vast continent 
you have never seen, with metropoli- 
tan cities, beaches thronged with gay 
crowds, scenery that changes from 
seacoast to jungle, from sub-tropical 
coral beaches to the “bush” country 
of the aborigines, from blue moun- 
tains to meandering rivers. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
This is the land of the world’s strangest 
fauna and flora; of aboriginal tribes 
still living in Stone Age*customs; a 
great continent abounding in new im- 
pressions and interests. 

Any travel bureau or steamship line 
serving Australia can tell you much 
more that is interesting. Meantime, 
send this coupon now for illustrated 
booklets. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


826 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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>> The Latest Plays << 
By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


HERE is probably something in point and whose voice was (shall we 
Tse contract which the Theatre say?) inexpensive in quality, the rest 

Guild has with Mr. G. Bernard of the cast was all that could reasonably 
Shaw which makes it necessary for them _ be asked for, with Reginald Mason and 
to produce at least one of his plays each Hugh Buckler particularly good. One of 
year if they are to have the rights to the actors told me that on the opening 
any new ones he, night of Getting 
may write. If thatis Recommended Current Shows Married the snoring 
not the case, I am of several members 
at a loss to know n of the audience was 

As Husbands Go: Pleasant little comedy of 


why they do it. At Paris and Iowa by Rachel Crothers. only too apparent 


. ‘ . Civic Repertory: Last weeks of this admirable Bs 

any ra te, wit h organization for a year. from the stage dur 

twenty-eight other = - Dandy: Joe Cook’s amiable fooling ing the second act. 
se Oo music. 


Admirable Crichton: Fay Bainter and Barrie’s 
wit are the reasons for seeing this. 


Shavian works to a Final: Exciting melodramatic dia- That is what might 
. e tri against the tabloids. . 
choose from, it is gin Crazy: Good Gershwin. “Who could ask be called effortless 
. wh for anything more?” riticism. 
difficult to see i y Grand Hotel: Dramatic doings in a continental crit - . 
they chose Getting hotel brilliantly acted. This business of 
4 A Mrs. Moonlight: Lacrymose but nice. : 
Married for this Once in a Lifetime: Season’s wittiest lampoon. audible comment 
year’s presentation. Private Lives: Reopened with Miss Gertrude from the audience at 
¢ ‘ Lawrence feeling much better, I hope. 
Back in 1908 and — Sweet and Low: If the radio hasn’t spoiled a bad play has, of 
. those tunes for you. 
in England I have The Barretts of Wimpole Street: Katharine late, not been con- 
no doubt that Get- Cornell at her best in an interesting, if un- fined to snoring 
s ; balanced, play. , af 
ting Married was a The Green Pastures: Fortunately showing no either. Even on the 
ee tal sign of stopping its run. d nigh h 
vital play on a vita The Silent Witness: Absorbing British crime Second nights, when 
theme. The trouble play. we who write about 


: ak The Wonder Bar: Al Jolson superb as master 
with writing as pro- the drama for week- 


of ceremonies of a Parisian night club. 
A Tomorrow and Tomorrow: Sensitive and mov- 
vocatively as does ly and less _fre- 
Mr. Shaw is, how- Vinegar Tree: Gay farce with Mary Boland. quently appearing 











ing play by Philip Barry. 

ever, that you are 
quoted and misquoted to such an extent 
that your works “date” much more than do 
those of dramatists who are not preach- 
ing sermons on topics of the day but who 
are simply presenting dramatic material. 
While Mr. Shaw was perhaps among the 
first to expound his theories of marriage, 
divorce, the Church and the State on 
the stage, he was certainly not the last, 
and now that his originally startling re- 
marks have become platitudes the lack 
of dramatic action in such a debate as 
Getting Married is painfully apparent. 
After a first act that is nothing but 
talk, G. B. S. (as he is often affec- 
tionately termed) does make an attempt 
to introduce a bit of movement into his 
static discussion by the entrance of the 
untutored but devastating Mrs. George 
Collins, wife of the coal merchant who 
is also the mayor of Chelsea. She is 
supposed to have a violent effect on 
various males who are above her socially 
but not up to coping with her as a per- 
sonality and as a woman. At the risk of 
being ungallant it is my duty as your 
correspondent to say that the choice of 
Miss Helen Westley for the réle was, to 
put it mildly, unfortunate. The scene in 
which Mr. Hugh Sinclair, as Hotchkiss, 
just couldn’t help taking her in his arms 
and kissing her passionately was plain 
silly. Except for Miss Dorothy Gish, 
who missed comedy point after comedy 


periodicals attend 
the theatre, it has suddenly become al- 
most the custom to “razz” the perform- 
ers. The other offerings of the past week, 
Lady Beyond the Moon and Right of 
Happiness, were neither of them greeted 
only by the usual glum silence or 
stealthy escapes into the night. A large 
number of the spectators remained to 
jeer loudly at the ineptitude of the play- 
wrights and the players. A very good 
thing, too, although it may seem cruel. 
It is like breaking the news of a tragedy 
to a friend: much agony can be caused 
by prolonging the uncertain misery. In 
the long run it is really kinder to give 
playwrights and actors such as those in- 
volved in the above two atrocities the 
idea as soon and as clearly as possible 
that digging ditches or washing dishes 
is their true vocation. 

Lady Beyond the Moon is already 
closed, but I almost would advocate 
keeping Right of Happiness open as a 
matchless play exemplifying what J. C. 
Squire called “the beauty of badness.” 
There is literally not one single thing 
right about it from the standpoint of 
playwriting, production, direction or 
acting. It does manage to have a sort of 
fascinating suspense about it, however. 
One sits enthralled, wondering if the 
author won’t slip and insert just one 
sensible line. He never does; of its genre 
the thing is a masterpiece. 
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b> The New Movies << 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


be ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee” 


ILL ROGERS is now palling 
around with King Arthur and 
his knights in a much rejuvenated 
edition of Mark Twain’s story of the 


mander of a Navy dirigible, while Ralph 
Graves is a stunt and long-distance air- 
plane pilot. Fay Wray (who hasn’t 
changed her expression in three years) 
is the latter’s wife. She furnishes plot 
by keeping her husband from going on 





Yankee mechanic 
who slipped back 
into the sixth cen- 
tury for an extended 
stay. One of the 
most attractive 
things about this 
story is that the 
more you modernize 
it, the better it is. 
This is the third time 
Fox has done this 
film, but it is un- 
doubtedly the best 
show of the lot—as 
well as the best 
film from the Fox 
studios in a year or 
more. Will Rogers 
is very nearly per- 


Worth Seeing 


Cimarron: Edna Ferber’s story of early days 
in Oklahoma—by all odds the best of the 
pioneer films. 

City Lights: Charlie Chaplin takes up night 


life. 

The Front Page: Adolphe Menjou as a hard- 
boiled city editor—a grand show. 

Rango: Authentic films of monkeys and apes 
made in Sumatra. 

Skippy: Percy Crosby’s kids—everybody will 
like this. 

Strangers May Kiss: Norma Shearer tries to 
“live her own life’ but finds that love gets 
in the way. 

Tabu: Beautiful and dramatic story of South 
Sea Island peoples made by F. W. Murnau. 

Trader Horn: More animals than there are in 
all Africa—a good show with lots of sus- 
pense. 


In German 


Bockbierfest: Four German prohibitionists go 
to a beer festival to investigate conditions, 
and get cockeyed. 

Comrades of 1918: Serious and realistic war 
film on the order of All Quiet. 

The Girl from the Reeperbahn: A lighthouse 
keeper’s domestic troubles when a shipwreck 
washes up a vampire. 

Vienna, City of Song: Tuneful farce with 
pleasant songs. 


the first of the two 
polar expeditions in 
the film. She wants 
her man about the 
house, and love be- 
ing what it is in the 
movies, the woman 
wins. There is a 
lot of talk about 
the superiority of 
dirigibles to planes 
which sounds like 
press agentry for 
the ships now build- 
ing in Akron, but 
we'll let that pass. 
The fact is that 
Dirigible has some 
really swell sound 
and action pictures 





fect, and director 
David Butler and 
his gag men have thought up a lot of 
nonsense which fits in beautifully. One 
of the more amusing reforms which “Sir 
Boss” institutes in King Arthur’s court 
is a service station for knights in armor 
in which mechanics oil the joints and 
polish up the dull spots with electric 
buffers. In the final military expedition 
against the evil Queen Morgan LeFay 
(Myrna Loy), a helicopter, a baby tank 
and several hundred baby Austins are 
called into play. Purists may complain 
that Mark Twain’s story has been con- 
siderably revamped in this edition, but 
the fact remains that the Connecticut 
Yankee is a lot of fun. 


>> Dirigible” 


As long as things stay up in the air 
with the big ship, or down around the 
United States naval hangar at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, where much of 
Dirigible was made, this film is some- 
thing to knock your eye out. Also excit- 
ing and spectacular is a sequence in 
which a dirigible breaks in two and falls 
into the sea during a storm. Undoubtedly 
models were used, but you’d never know 
it. Columbia and director Frank Capra 
have done a good technical job. 

But, as usual with such films, the 
story, acting and dialogue are not only 
feeble but irritating to a degree. Jack 
Holt (your old cowboy hero) is com- 


Two Hearts in Waltz Time: Some of the 
year’s jolliest music. 


of the Los Angeles 
in action. In these 
the United States Navy gave full assist- 
ance. 

One sample of the dialogue will suf- 
fice. Mr. Ralph Graves, arrived at the 
South Pole in a huge tri-motored plane, 
decides, against everybody’s advice, to 
attempt a landing. The plane cracks up 
and burns to a crisp, the men barely 
escaping with their lives. At this point 
Mr. Graves remarks, “I’m sorry, fellas.” 


be The Finger Points” 


The murder of Jake Lingle, Chicago 
police reporter who was also a big shot 
in the underworld, is first-rate movie 
material, but The Finger Points which 
follows the last few weeks of that gentle- 
man’s career never quite comes off. 
Every now and then you feel that 
Barthelmess and director John Francis 
Dillon have a grip on the situation, and 
then Hollywood gets control. It is all too 
improbable. Richard Barthelmess, a 
green reporter, is beaten up by gang- 
sters for exposing them, and his news- 
paper refuses to pay his hospital bills. 
To meet these and other expenses not 
covered by a_thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
salary, he takes five thousand from the 
gunmen not to write another exposé. 
Another difficulty with this film is the 
Rover-boy-like behavior of Regis 
Toomey, who takes the part of an- 
other reporter on the paper. 
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—take the romantic all sea route to or from 


California 


3000 miles across the country from 
coast to coast! One mile is pretty much 
like another! 200 good-sized cities— 


all, more or less, on the same pattern. 


Why not get off Main Street for 13 
glorious days when youtravel between 
New York and California? Skirt both 
our shores... drop into Havana, the 
Caribbean’s capital of pleasure ...go 
through the stupendous Panama Canal, 
the silver thread which joins the two 
mightiest oceans... hold your breath 
at the beauty of tropical skies! Then 


you’ve really seen America! 


Fortnightly sailings, by new, electric 
liners—California, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—the largest, fastest, fin- 
est ships in inter-coastal service. Com- 
fortable, convenient, economical ar- 


rangements for family parties. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective b 1 April 1; Eastb d April 16. 





Ask about special Water and Railround 
trips to California from home town 


back to home town. 





HAVANA TOURS — 9-day all expense 
inclusive tours to Havana and return by 








Panama Pacific Liner. 





UTMOST OCHAN SERVICE 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market Street, San Francisco; our offices else- 
where or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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LUXURY LANE TO 


EGYPT and the 
HOLY LAND 


The New Liners 
EXOCHORDA 


J April 25, June 25 
EXCALIBUR 


May 25, July 14 


EXETER June 10 
(Maiden Voyage) 
and every two weeks thereafter 


Now, at any time that is con- 
venient, you can make that 
Mediterranean Cruise and 
with new sea comforts 
unique on our express liners. 
In the only regular first class 
‘ service to Marseilles,Naples, 
\ ' Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa and 

‘ Beirut, our round trip rates 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


( Secure details from agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
The Export Steamship Corp. 
Dept. 203, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 
Chicago 
209 S. LaSalle St. 
Boston 
126 State St. 
Detroit 
Industrial Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Bourse Bldg. 
Baltimore 
Keyser Bldg. 


— 























ALL-EXPENSE SPRING 
TOURS TO 


BERMUDA 
5 DAYS 70 up 


8 pays $105 up 


Including first-class accommodations and meals on 
ship and at a good hotel ashore. 
Correspondingly low Spring Rates for 9-12 and 
15-day Tours. 
A wonderful early vacation! Two sea-voyages 
with a sojourn in Bermuda sunshine. Swim on 
coral beach. Golf on six island courses. Tennis. 
Great ocean liners with full Transatlantic 
comforts, “Furness” service and every expense 
paid. 
SAILINGS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AND SATURDAY 
IMPORTANT TO NOTE:—Ships leave from Man- 
hattan Pier 95 (West 55th St.) and go direct to 
dock at Hamilton (Bermuda) thus avoiding incon- 
venience of five mile transfer from anchorage. 


FURNESS 
(Ramuda fine. 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) 
565 Fifth Ave., New York, or any Authorized Agent 
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CLOSE .umme* 


I 
Visit Asia’s wonders. Meetitsgreat WEEKS 
personalities. ‘‘The most glorie 1385 






ous experience of my life,”’ say 
800 expeditionists. 11 weeks. Stue 
dent class, $520. All inclusive. ‘a . 
Our 6th year. Write for FolderO. 

PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, INC. 


307 Crary Bidg., Seattie 112 E. 19th St., New York 






















Save Your Laundry from 
LOSS & INK MARKS with B- Jon C. Morsay M250 | 
CASH'S ew OUAL mst Se 
MARKING SYSTEM! 


Cash’s Names mark your clothing and linen with full 
name and laundry symbol. Result—positive identification, 
no unsightly ink marks. Neat, permanent, economical. 
At your dealer's, or write 


£210, 22ST 

















N THE lonely hilltop there is a pool. 
Though the sun is hot, the water is 
cool, 


In its depths, like thoughts in a tranquil 


mind, 
The slim fish balance and dart and wind. 


All day long it lies in the sun, 
And the hours pass over it, one by one. 


All day long it mirrors the sky 
And the curious cloud shapes floating by. 


And if my mind like the pool could be, 
Lonely and lazy and fancy free, 


Then like the pool it would mirror the 
sky 

Where the great gold sun goes wheeling 
by. 


But petty troubles, like pebbles flung 
To frighten the fish that they fall 
among, 


Shake the surface in circles wry,— 
vs 
Break to fragments the mirrored sky. 


So there are a thousand, instead of one, 
Twisted reflections of sky and sun, 


And from broken fragments, ali unlike, 
I can never know what the sky is like. 


Said Mayor Rolph to Mayor Walker: 

“At repartee you're sure a corker.”’ 

Said Mayor Walker to Mayor Rolph: 

“You're pretty good at that stuff your- 
solph.” 


It seems to have caused some surprise 
that the presentation of a mirror to the 
sole remaining Galapagos penguin in the 
New York Aquarium has apparently 
reconciled that lonely bird to a life 
bereft of the society of other penguins. 
After the death of his comrades, this 
penguin brooded and pined, and finally 
took to his bed. He had apparently lost 
the will to live. Then he was given a 
mirror. Immediately he chirked up. Com- 
pany had come. He began to take an in- 
terest in his appearance. Today he is as 
vivacious and gay as ever he was, As 
indeed, why shouldn’t he be? He has a 
companion who listens attentively to 
everything he says, who never contra- 
dicts, and yet obviously is clever, hand- 
some and well connected. A trifle imita- 
tive, perhaps, but we’re told that imita- 
tion is the sincerest flattery. If he wishes 
company, he merely steps before the 
mirror and the company is there. If he 
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b> Prose and Worse << 


tires of conversation and wishes to be 
alone, to meditate or to sleep, he steps 
aside and immediately the company is 
gone. If he wants company for dinner, 
and there is only enough for one, noth- 
ing is simpler. There aren’t even any extra 
dishes to wash. It is difficult to see what 
more a penguin could ask of life. Back 
in the old penguinnery in the Galapagos 
Islands, things couldn’t have been half 
so pleasant. Here his authority is ab- 
solute, he sets the styles, his wisecracks 
are received with the applause they 
deserve. It seems to us that those who 
fret at the fate of lonely wild animals, 
caged in zoos, might do something con- 
structive by getting together a mirror 
fund to provide the captives with ade- 
quate companionship. 


Survival of the Fittest 


The only three buildings in Managua 
that were not wrecked by the earthquake 
were the General Motors Building, a 
power plant, and a brewery. In the good 
old days when religion was more of a 
force in men’s lives than it is today, this 
would have been accepted as nothing 
short of a proof of divine sanction,for 
these three important industries. 


Mr. F. M. Speed contributes some 
worse which, though too long to run in 
its entirety, contains as its final couplet 
a sentiment which seems very pertinent 
in what with your permission we will call 
these parlous times: 

“Fat or slim, that man is no slouch 

Who can sit on a tack without saying 

Ouch.” 


Watter R. Brooks. 


oe 
This Week’s Contributors 


Konrad Bercovici is a Roumanian 
who has written twenty books since 
he abandoned the life of a profes- 
sional musician several years ago. 
He is noted for his gypsy stories. 
Mr. Bercovici was assaulted recently 
in New York because of his frank- 
ness on Roumanian politics, and by 
threats his adversaries have at- 
tempted to prevent publication of the 
serial now appearing in the OUT- 
LOOK. 


Charles Morrow Wilson is a young 
Arkansan whose first novel appeared 
recently. A non-fiction book on back- 
woods America is to appear next 
autumn. 


William Pickett Helm is a veteran 
observer at the national Capitol, his 
writings having been printed for the 
last twenty years in both magazines 
and newspapers. 
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Music 
Notable New Recordings 


HE learned music critic of the 
London Observer, A. H. Fox- 


Strangways, recently remarked that | 


there are two usual ways for a conductor 
to put life into a “hackneyed classic.” 
One is to quicken the tempo and the 
other is to distort the orchestration and 
emphasize proportions of the relations 
between the instruments in unexpected 
fashion. Then, as he added, there are 
conductors like Toscanini who manage 
to play old pieces and make them sound 
new because they seem actually to un- 
derstand the composers’: intentions and 
make them clear as never before. In this 
group must be placed Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler—particularly in view of his 
treatment for Brunswick with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra of the Overture 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream of 
Mendelssohn’. It is a performance of 
brilliant delicacy of which the excellent 
recording is quite worthy. Three sides 
are taken up by the Overture and the 
fourth filled up with Mendelssohn’s La 
Fileuse, played by Albert Wolff and the 
Lamoureux Orchestra with their cus- 
tomary skill. 

Just the other day, in view of the 
prevalence of emasculated crooners, a 
lady was wondering how a popular song 
would sound sung by a “he man” with a 
good voice. Well, it must have been te- 
lepathy, for the doorbell was just then 
rung by a boy, bringing, among other 
nice things from the Victor Company, 
Lawrence Tibbett’s rendition of Lover, 
Come Back to Me and Wanting You, 
both from the movie version of Sig- 
mund Romberg’s New Moon*. Mr. Tib- 
bett gives the welcome impression of 
liking to sing these two simple little 
songs, as he does them robustly without 
a trace of condescension. 

Another vocal record to be recom- 
mended, but, of course, of an entirely 
different sort, Mozart’s Che Pur Aspro 
al Coro from Il Seraglio. It is charm- 
ingly and feelingly sung by Felice Hiini- 
Mihaesek. accompanied by an orchestra 
led by J. Heidenreich’. The soprano 
sings in German, so I am somewhat be- 
wildered by the labelling of the orig- 
inally German-titled opera in Italian. 

In case my recent recommendation to 
get Bruno Walther’s disk of the waltzes 
from the Rosenkavalier with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra for English 
Columbia did not spur you to get it from 
the importers, I am glad to say that it is 
now available through the American 
company’. It’s really perfect. 

O. C.-T. 
> re 90137/8. 


3. Brunswick, 90139. 
4. Columbia, 67892-D. 
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ATEON IN EUROPE. ..1T NEED COST NO MORE 


Pretorial impressions hy Helen Will 


Helen Wills, a passen- 
ger on the White Star 
Liner Majestic last 
summer, illustrated the 
incidents which im- 
pressed her. This is one 
of a series. 


. . 


Her comment: 
“How many turns 
makeamile? This 
young couple are doing 
their daily three miles. 
The vast sweep of sea 
and sky is theirs!”? 
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UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR 


INTERNATIONAL 
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FOR THOSE WHO LIVE 
GRACIOUSLY 


HOSE who live graciously are fastidious in 

their choice of ships. They are in that discrimi- 
nating coterie of travelers who invariably sail on 
the Majestic (world's largest ship), Olympic, Homeric 
or Belgenland when speed is essential; on the 
Minnetonka or Minnewaska of the Atlantic Transport 
Line when a sea trip of a week can be indulged in. 
If thrift is necessary and style a requisite, the 
world’s largest Cabin liner Britannic and her run- 
ning mates the Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and Lapland. 
And for utmost economy there is Tourist third cabin. 
Three of our great ships, Pennland, Westernland 
and Minnekahda carry “Tourist” exclusively. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. Authorized agents everywhere. 





MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Royal Intrigue in Roumania 
(Continued from Page 528) 


nand was bound to survive him. Carol, 
who had never had any faith in Rous 
manian statesmen and had always be- 
lieved that the mysterious death of his 
one child was attributable to them, grew 
to be more and more wary of his nephew 
and more and more contemptuously 
afraid of him. Ferdinand of Hohenzol- 
lern grew to be more and more impa- 
tient with his uncle and watched with 
dread how the older man actually grew 
stronger as the years rolled by. 

In his book Eminent Europeans, my 
friend Eugene Bagger tells that Queen 
Marie had had an opportunity to be- 
come the future Queen of England when 
she was but sixteen years old; that the 
then Prince George had bluntly asked 
her to become his wife, and that she had 
refused. England will never know how 
good the gods had been to her. 

Let us forget the petty intrigues and 
political machinations that made out of 
this young Coburg princess the wife of 
the heir to the Roumanian throne. Ferdi- 
nand did not want her. He was still in 
love with Helena Vacarescu. Marie was 
certainly not in love with him. He had 
nothing that could recommend him to a 
young lady of her temperament and 
beauty. She had not been unaware of his 
love for the Roumanian poetess. Royal 
matings — mismatings — have usually 
been of that ilk. There were many other 
likely young men that Princess Marie 
would sooner have married, but they 
happened not to be heirs to thrones. 

In due time the turbulent young lady 
arrived in Roumania as its future Queen. 
For a brief period the princely young 
couple lived in the palace of the former 
Moldavian capital, Jassy. There, how- 
ever, the sphere of activity was much too 
narrow for Marie. Having gotten her- 
self thoroughly disliked by Moldavian 
society, she intrigued her way back to 
Bucharest where she had an opportunity 
to make herself disliked by many more 
people. While not yet on the throne, she 
knew the value of being in its immediate 
neighborhood. If King Carol had been 
given reasons to be dissatisfied with 
the impatience of Prince Ferdinand, the 
young princess galled him even more. 
For here was a young lady who asserted 
her superiority in everything, who paced 
the palace noisily and attempted to rule 
the country even while the King was still 
alive. There was no friendship lost be- 
tween Carol and his nephew’s wife. 
There was little subtlety in their quar- 
rels. They were coarse and grossly 
spiced with epithets. 

King Carol now reigned with half- 


hearted advisers, who always had an eye 
on Marie, no matter what they decided. 
They -were afraid of her. She was an 
unscrupulous enemy and a treacherous 
ally. She had a Machiavellian mind and 
could be as reckless as Catherine the 
Great. When she could not win other- 
wise, she brought her charm into play 
....and that weapon few could resist. 

Marie lost no time in making her 
husband more ridiculous than he had 
been until then. It became clear that in 
the event of Carol’s death Prince Ferdi- 
nand would only be a nominal King; 
that the power on the throne would be 
Marie. She entrenched herself well with 
the army, made friends among generals 
and officers, and began very early in her 
marital life to show contempt for what- 
ever was considered good manners. Be- 
fore the first child was born, her name 
had been coupled with this and the other 
man, and the scandal had become so 
apparent that even Ferdinand, who had 
let her have her own way until then, 
rose in wrath. Marie left Roumania and 
went back to England, and then royal 
peacemakers for the nation intervened 
when they heard that Marie was soon 
to give birth to a future heir to the 
throne. It was Ferdinand who had to 
bow and apologize before Marie came 
back to assume her place. 

King Carol lived on. He took very 
good care of himself physically, hoping 
that by the time he would be ready to 
leave this world, Marie would have set- 
tled down and King Ferdinand would 
remain with but the memories of her 
turbulence. Another child and another 
was born to the Princess. 


—_— the war, besides the younger 
children of Marie, the royal house- 
hold of Roumania lined up as follows: 
King Carol, Prince Ferdinand, heir to 
the throne, Queen Elizabeth, Princess 
Marie, and young Prince Carol, Marie’s 
oldest son. The sympathy and loyalty 
that reigned in that house, with two 
legitimate heirs waiting to ascend the 
throne, can easily be pictured but can 
hardly be described. The air was never 
free of poisonous intrigues and political 
machinations. The King and princess 
and princeling were so busy parrying 
each other’s secret blows they had no 
thought for anything else. King Carol 
was in the sixties and looked well enough 
and strong enough to live another twenty 
years. Had it been given him to live his 
full life, Marie would have been sixty 
when her husband ascended the throne. 
Prince Carol, Marie’s son, would have 
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had to wait at least forty years before 
he ascended the throne. 

Instead of political parties, Rou- 
mania was governed by camarillas. The 
camarilla of King Carol was composed 
of rather elderly men and women who 
hoped that he would live at least as long 
as they did. A set of young politicians 
and pseudo statesmen, headed by Prince 
Shtirbey, Marie’s entourage, watched 
anxiously the King’s face in the hope 
of discovering that he was growing old. 
Had they lived at least a half century 
before, when it could not be proved by 
chemical analysis that they had hastened 
the processes of nature, Carol’s end 
would have come sooner. A still younger 
camarilla circled around Prince Carol. 
They hitched their wagon to his stallions. 

Because King Carol sided with the 
Conservatives, Marie, quite naturally, 
sided with the Liberals. Old Bratianu 
had died and left in his place his son, as 
able and unscrupulous as he had been, 
who was now at the head of the Liberal 
Party. Prince Carol was not on friendly 
terms with either of these parties. The 
antagonism between mother and son was 
in evidence years ago. 

The European war found old King 
Carol in an anomalous position. He was 
the head of a government over which he 
had no control. Quite naturally, his sym- 
pathies were with Germany; though he 
had never been on friendly terms with 
Emperor William, who had continually 
sought to interfere in his affairs. Carol 
was a Hohenzollern of the Hohenzol- 
lerns; as such he hated the English and 
the French. The heir to the throne, 
Prince Ferdinand, was also a Hohen- 
zollern, but his wife sided with the Allies 
and was against the Central Powers; a 
position which gave her considerable 
ascendancy over the Liberals and the 
people of Roumania who were not in 
sympathy with Germany and her allies. 
Prince Carol leaned on the side of his 
great-uncle. 

Then, after several attempts to throw 
Roumania’s lot in with the Central 
Powers had failed, King Carol con- 
cluded that death was preferable to lead- 
ing his armies against the people of his 
own blood. In October, 1914, King Carol 
called his statesmen and friends to a 
conference. After a lengthy discussion 
on the war and its possibilities, he bade 
them goodbye and shook hands with 
them. There were tears in his eyes. The 
following day King Carol died sudden- 
ly. Those who respect his memory af- 
firm that he was manly enough to com- 
mit suicide rather than to abdicate or do 
what was contrary to his conscience. 

Marie was jubilant. She became 
Queen. It was understood that she was 
not to be the power behind the throne— 
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that she was the power itself; that it was 
she who actually occupied the throne. 
European powers began to bargain with 
her personally for the use of Roumania’s 
army. The strength of Roumania was 
put on the auction block to go to the 
highest bidder. When one of the bidders 
held back, he was stimulated by the 
offers of his competitors. The country 
was overrun with German, Russian, 
Austrian, French and English emis- 


_saries worming one against the other, 
‘and eating into the flesh of its moral 


substance. Seldom in the history of any 
people has there been as much corrup- 
tion crammed into such a short period. 

Even those who had been favorable to 
the Allies, and had preached intervention 
in their favor, began to see how much 
more profitable it was to remain on the 
fence. Despite her pro-Ally tendencies, 
despite the fact that most people in and 
out of Roumania were convinced that 
ultimately Roumania’s army would fight 
on the side of the Allies, Queen Marie 
was shrewd enough to drive a hard bar- 
gain. She helped her sympathizers ac- 
quire the experience of statesmanship 
which later on augmented the territory 
of Roumania beyond the wildest dreams 
of the greatest patriots. 

Finally, after three years of continual 
bickerings and bargainings, Roumania’s 
hand was forced. Long before Roumania 
had entered the war, French and Eng- 
lish generals and engineers had ham- 
mered the Roumanian armies into shape. 

Of Prince Carol’s record in that war 
I shall speak elsewhere. Suffice it to tell 
here that it was not glorious, that it 
would not have gained him even an 
honorable discharge from the Rou- 
manian army, if he had been a simple 
mortal or even a general’s son. He had 
been drawn into the war against his will. 
He fought on the side of the Allies who 
were unsympathetic to him. He had 
never been a friend of the Liberals, of 
the Bratianus and Shtirbeys who had 
cast the die. He was out of sympathy 
with generals, officers and soldiers. He 
believed he was fighting on the wrong 
side. He deserted in the face of the 
enemy, and crossed the border, into 
enemy country, while the Roumanian 
soldiers were still fighting. Other de- 
serters were shot in the back when they 
were caught. Prince Carol was eventual- 
ly crowned King. 


Next week Mr. Bercovici tells of 
the efforts of Prince Shtirbey to ham- 
per the prospects of Carol and to pro- 
mote the cause of Queen Marie by 


entangling the youthful heir apparent | 


in a web of liaisons and other in- 
trigues. The title is “The Black 
Spider Spins a Web.” 
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Mr. Suuxsan From Mr. Baker Lopcre, WasHINGTON 


Vacation Vistas 


Look upon mountains, lakes, forests 
and streams from the window of your 
luxurious chalet or cozy cabin. 


Hospitable resorts in the Cascades 
and Olympics of the Pacific North- 
west include Paradise Inn, Rainier 
National Park; Big Four Inn, in the 
Cascades; Quinault Hotel, in the 
Olympics; and Mt. Baker Lodge, in 
Mt. Baker National Forest. 


If you are interested in a Western 

vacation this summer, send for free 

booklet, indicating kind of outing 

you wish. Address E. E. Nelson, 

428 Northern Pacific Railway, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 





This Album, Free! 


For Travel in the West— 


North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 
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Outlook and Independent Classified Section 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 60c a line, minimum 4 lines. 
“Heip and Situations Wanted” advertisements 10c a word and 25c 
charge for box number. Material should be in this office 13 days prior 


to 


publication date of issue 


in which advertisement is to appear. 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St., New York City 





HoTELS AND RESORTS 


HoTELS AND RESORTS 


REAL ESTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Connecticut 


OVERLOOK FARM, Cannondale, Conn. 
High altitude, Artesian well, every modern 
improvement. A restful home for paying 
guests. 





England 
HOWARD HOTEL, LONDON 


Elegance & Luxury 


Every bedroom is fitted with hot and 9 
water, central heating and t 


New York Cily 


THE GARDEN SPOT 
67 West 44th St. between 5th & 6th Aves. 
Luncheon Dinner 
Facing North Side of Hippodrome 





Hotel Judson ©* Washinsiouna: 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 
and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 





gant suites and many bedrooms with #2 
bathrooms. The restaurant serves the finest of 
foods and wines in the brightest and most 
attractive of surroundings. The Lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from 
10/6 ($2.50). Send for Illustrated Booklet 
to Outlook and Independent Travel Bureau 
which will make reservations for you. 


NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 
Massachusetts 
MARBLEH EAD, MASS. 
A quiet, cosy boy icone the sea. Opens 


June 27th. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
27th season. 








New Hampshire 


CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
May tst—November Ist 
A. spacious comfortable house for a limited 
number of guests. Box 786, Windsor, 
Vermont. 


Wisconsin 


CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Sentor—Boys 14 to 17. Junior—Boys 7 to 13. 
Unexcelled Camp in Northern Wis., near 
Mercer—‘‘ACCREDITED” school work op- 
tional. Music, horsemanship, sports—7 weeks: 
$115 to $140. Half ys rate. Bulletin:— 





Camp Roosevelt, vere floor. Brd. of Ed., 460 
S. State St., Chica 
Wyoming 


“THE WIGWAM” 


For a Real Vacation 

P. 0. Ten Sleep, Wyo.—R. R. Worland, Wyo. 
At the entrance to Ten Sleep Canyon in the 
big cattle and sheep ranch country at_ the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountains. Most 
hospitable and comfortable place to stay. Pack 
trips into the wonderful fishing country of 
the Big Horns. For folders and information. 
write to GAY WYMAN, The Wigwam, Ten 
Sleep, Wyoming. 





New Y ork 


Hoeret LENOX, North St., 
ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Superior 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct 
or Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, _bookings. 

ESSEX ( ON LAKE. CHAMPLAIN | 
Comfortably furnished camp—housekeeping— 
nine rooms—two baths. Will rent by month 
or season. For details write 1783 Outlook 
and Independent. 


west of Dela- 


REAL ESTATE 








Florida 
FLORIDA HOME, $5,000. Stucco bungalow 





and furniture. All conveniences—in town— 
on Pithlachascootie River—Golf, fishing, 
boating, bathing, hunting. Closing estate. 


MRS. CHAS. DeWOODY, New Port Richey, 
Florida. 








Small Classified Ads Have Sold 
Thousands of Dollars Worth of 


REAL ESTATE 


Each Spring 


The Outlook Company 
120 E. 16th Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: I should like to know more about Outlook 
Special Real Estate Issues. Send me information and 
complete details regarding the cost of placing an adver- 
tisement in these issues. Also send your Specimen Sheet 
of Real Estate Ads showing various sizes and arrange- 


ments. 


Name 


Address 


Outlook runs four 
Ustate Issues .... There are two issues left—April 
29 and May 27.... Are you interested? 


SEND THE COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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Special Real 


Maine 


FURNISHED COTTAGES—Ogunquit, Maine. 
From 4 to 7 bedrooms, 2 and 3 baths. Gar- 
ages. Beautiful locations. EL. S. WARE, 
Box 135, Ogunquit, Maine. 





FURNISHED 9-room cottage at Squirrel 
Island, Maine. All modern improvements, 
beautiful ocean view. $250 for season. Also 
6-room cottage $200 for season. Almon A. 
Soule, 29 Melville St., Augusta, Maine. 


New Hampshire 





SUGAR HILL, N. H. For sale or for rent, 
season i931. Attractive furnished cottage 
near Sunset Hill House. 10 rooms, 2 baths, 
2 lavatories. Electric lights. Garage. 6 golf 
courses within easy reach. ba ae “a 
view three mountain ranges. Apply_ J. 
HARDON, 75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





BoaRD 





HOLIDAY HOME for children in England. 
Highest references from American and_Eng- 
lish parents. Lessons if desired. Lovely 
garden and country and wonderful air. Every 
loving care. Miss Brownell (1st Class Cer- 
tificeate House of Education), Rotherdale 
Cottage, Mayfield, Sussex, England. 


PARENTS WHO TRAVEL THIS SUMMER. 
Safeguard children. Country home, Connecti- 
cut hills, trained nurse. Superb care. Limited 
number. 1795 Outlook and Independent. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN, excellent driver, good educa- 
tion, talks French and rman, well versed 
on European travels, desires position as 
chauffeur, companion, References. 9667 Out- 
look and Independent. 





CULTIVATED, experienced woman osteo- 
pathic physician desires position as travelling 
companion. Personal and professional refer- 
ences. 9668 Outlook and Independent. 





ESTATE MANAGER—Permanent position 
by May Ist by reliable energetic married 
man as manager of large farm or estate. 
Understand every branch of agriculture, 
dairying, market gardening and _ practical 
forestry. Capable of handling large proposi- 
tion. Best references given. Will go any- 
where in East. 9669 Outlook and Independent. 





LADY teaching French, Latin, Greek wants 
work as governess, tutor or coach. Speaks 
French. Best references. 9670 Outlook and 
Independent. 





TUTOR wishes position during spring 
months. 9671 Outlook and Independent. 





woman for 


NURSE or companion—Young 
9672 Outlook 


child or adult, free to travel. 
and Independent. 





LADY, capable, cheerful, wants position as 
housekeeper for elderly lady or gentleman. 
9673 Outlook and Independent. 





C.iusB Papers, ARTICLES 





CLUB PAPERS, REVIEWS, ARTICLES, 
specially prepared. Prompt, scholarly service 
assured. AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MiIscELLANEOUS 





YOUR ponescers. CAREFULLY DE- 
LINEATED. Ful ormation sent on re- 
quest. Wstablished. 1900. F. as Sal SMITH, 
Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE-—Success depends 
on intelligent ~— BJ work. Let us_ make 
scientific study abilities. VOCA- 





POEM “IF’’—by Rudyard Kipling. Printed 
on beautiful card. Decorative; suitable for 
—* 25c each. 1445 Outlook and” Inde- 
pendent. 





PUZZLE PARTY CARDS—“Rattler”’ 
12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and key card. 
25c per set. 1447 Outlook and Independent. 





GRAPHOLOGIST 





YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS WHAT 
YOU ARE BEST fitted for. Alexander's 
frank analysis of your handwriting unusual, 
valuable. $1.00. DON ALEX — 140 
East 34th St., New York Cit 





Mart oF THE UNUSUAL 





CHESS & CHECKERS 
Best and most —— Checkers made for 
Backgammon. Get price list. 
c. H. BIRD, BETHLEHEM, CONN. 





Books 





WRITERS—Send at once for free booklet 
HOW TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES 
without. obligation. Daniel O’Malley Com- 
pany, Inc., Suite O, 1776 Broadway, New 
York City. 





WESTERN AMERICANA, books on the In- 
dians, local histories of any section of the 
United States, and other rare and interest- 


ing books; catalogs sent on request. JOHN 
VanMALE, 3331 East 14th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado. 





THE eo ee es NOT FIC- 
TION: who and what they are according to 
history ‘and ao own inner teachings; 
literature on ___request. : 
SOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Beverly 
Hall, Quakertown, Pa. 





FAMOUS CLASSICS at drastic reductions: 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, complete in two vols., 
illustrated, boxed. (List price $12.50) Our 
price $2.80; Balzac’s Droll Stories, complete, 
illustrated, boxed. ($10.00) Our Price, $3.35; 
Rabelais Complete Works, two large vols., 
illustrated, boxed. ($15.00) Price $6.75; 
Satyricon of Petronius, complete, boxed. 
($12.50) Price $2.10; Tales of La Fontaine, 
two large vols., illustrated, complete, boxed. 
($12.00) Price $3.25; Vathek, by Beckford, 
hundred illustrations, boxed. ($5.00) $2.00; 
Three Times Tried, complete reports of trial 
of Oscar Wilde, limited edition. ($17.50) 
Price $6.75; Burton’s Arabian Nights, six 
large vols., illustrated. ($54.00) Price oe 50; 


French Romances, _ illust: oe com; 
($6.00) Price 33: : How The World Weds, 
illustrated. ($6. Price $3.75; Balzac’s 


Physiology of a ($7.50) Price $3.95; 
Casanova’s Memoirs, two large vols., illus- 
trated, boxed. ($15.00) Price $5.85. ye 
prepay delivery charges. Send _ for lists. 
RENAISSANCE BOOK CO., 131 West 23 
St., New York City. 








May We Present 
Your Advertisement 
in these Columns? 
e 


Your advertisement placed in 
these columns will reach our 
85,536 alert well-informed 
subscribers. Outlook assures 
the advertiser class circula- 
tion with real buying power, 
at a minimum rate. Write: 


Outlook Classified Advertising Dept. 





of ur 
TIONAL GU IDANCE BUREAU, Box 423, 
Deadwood, S. D. 
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